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Sester’s Picnic. 


There used to be on ‘our floor” in one of the hotels of 
this ahog | a oe lady-like, tidy, pretty Irish chamber. 
it is well enough to call Rose. A 
po By good looking, but gray haired geoph offiny 
odd, occupied 108, and as he sat ~ i little 
morning, Rose came in to brush a 
“ Rose,” quoth he, ‘ I’ve fallen in tore with you. Can 
I venture ing hope you will think well of m 
* Be si you may, your honor,” replied Rose, with a 
pf motay of b bar bright eye, ‘‘ for me father and me murth- 
rer told me to rivirince gray hairs all the days of me 





it switched out of the room, and the elderly gentle- 
man went to the barber's. 


RRR RAR et 


It is 8 curious thing sometimes to notice the effect of a 
word, and the different meanings given to it by a cimple 
“turn of the expression,” as Sydney Smith terms it. 
There is a new anecdote of Charles Lamb which exemphi- 
fies this very pleasantly. 

axe a wet, lie sta foggy, London day, 1 in autumn, he 

oman, with: ‘ Pray, sir, ‘be. 
m & poor, destitute widow’ woman, 
who is perishing fi for lack of food. Believe me, sir, I have 
seen better a.” 

* So have I,” sald Lamb, handing the T creature a 
shilling; ‘so’ have I; it’s a miserable y! Good-by! 
good-by!”” 


accos 
prc a little charity upo! 


AS AA SSAA DARA RAAA ANS 


A stranger, says the Sacramento Age, not a 
* youngish ” nor a very ‘oldish ” man, either, came into 
our office on Saturday and requested to see a late eastern 
paper. One was handed him; but he had not perused it 
more than a minute, when he commenced laughing im- 
ae aaa We Meh Noa the cause of his mirth, and 
this is the reply he m 
Ha! ha! all the ‘California widders in the eastern 
Staten is applyin’ for a divoree, and my wife's among 


te Gun laid the Peper on that high shelf—the floor— 
and hurriedly departed. Weare anxious to know more 
about this inexplicable man. 


Ones ees 


On the shores of Lake Ontario, near ca village of 
Oswego, or ‘‘ Swago,” as they used to call it in the 
“ ked'ntry,” there are tienarede of those peculiar holes 
or cells, made by bank-swallows. On one occasion there 
was a tremendous gale on the lake, the effect of which was 
thus described by an eye-witness to the “ ear-witness,”’ 

the record to us: 

“TI never see such a gale in my life—never! It blew so 
hard that it blew all the sand off the bank, and left the 
swallow-holes sticking out a foot and a half!” 

Not unlike the Irishman’s explanation of how cannon 
were cast—‘‘ You take a round hole and run iron or brass 
around it.” 

eee ee eeeeeeeeeny 

Pa of Roxbury, Massachusetts, a Dae covetous 
lost his only son, James; an event which over- 
whelmed him with sorrow. The minister came to COM 

fort him, and in the course of the 
that such chastisements were mercies in disguise; that 
although in the death of his son he had suffered a severe 
and irreparable misfortune, yet, undoubtedly, bis own 
relections had already suggested some rources of conso- 





“ Yes,”” exclaimed the weeping but still provident 
father, ‘‘ Jim was 8 monstrous eater. 

The following anecdote has heen sent to us: 

A lady whose love for politics is well known, recently 
asked Lord Brougham who, in his opinion was the best 
debater in the House “ Peers? Brougham, with one of 
his gly repli ied: 





** Lord Stanley is the second, madam 

There is much to admire in his lordship’s modesty not 
permitting him to take the honor to himself, while his 
sense of merit did not prevent him yielding the palm to 
another so adroitly. 

“Do you go to school now. Charlie?” 

“ Yes, sir, I had a fight to-day, too,” he replied. 

“You had! Which whi 

0, I got whipped,” he replied, with 1 aa frankness. 

“Wi er boy, digger than you? 
‘No, he was littler. 


** Well, how came you to let a littler boy whip you?” 
**O, you see, he was madder nor I was.’ 


OR enn 


“T am astonighed at your honor's decision!” said a 

yeung lawyer to a judge who had decreed against him. 
“This remark cannot be rman ” said the judge, 

“and an apology will be necessary ur part.’ 

‘* Permit me,” aaid the senior coma, ** to offer an ex- 
cuse for my yas friend; he is new in these matters, and 

when he ractised as long before your honor as I 
have, he wil: Rs astonished at nothing!” 


When Fenelon was almoner to Louis XIV., his majesty 
was astonished to find one gene le — of a numerous 
congregation only him and the pries 

‘* What is the reason of this?” Sonteed the king. 

‘* T caused it to be given out, sire,” returned Fenelon, 
“that your majesty did not attend chapel to-day, that 
you might know who came to worship God, and who to 
flatter the king.” 

A tailor, the pore day, sent it his son be collect a bill of 
a drunken loafer, who accosted him as follows: 

““O, Mr. C——, father says there is a little difference 
between him and you, and would like to have it settled." 


r. C—— replied 

“A little jlhecae! I think there is a Bs ded of differ- 
ence, for I am a man and your father is a 

The baer’ of a small town, not Mair able to pronounce 
a maps which Mec “ sper aeryey one of the kings, who 
was the subject of seeing the poor mans 
pen why told sg Hy finish it in three words. The 
jess Athy, stopped short, and after a moment's pause, ex- 


“ Vive le Roi!” 

‘* What's the matter, Tim?” said one; ‘‘ you look rather 
the worse for wear.” 

“* Why, you see,” said Tim, “I haven’t slept a wink for 
three nights last night, to- -night and to-morrow night!’’ 

Having set the bar-room in a roar, Tim left to make up 
for his loss by a triple snooze. 


~~ 





**Do you think I shall have justice done me?” said a 

culprit to his counsel, a shrewd Kentucky lawyer of the 
tc in that ‘ eloquent State. 

“Tam a little afraid that you wont,” 


replied the oth- 
er; “ul eve two men on posed to 


jury who are op; 
AS NAR AA RA an nanan: 


The lady of the house, ata dinncr-party, when anxious 
and carving, has been questioned as to ‘* The difference 
between a fowl with one wing, and one with two,” and 
has not d hi ion upon being told that 
it was “A mere matter ten -pinion.”’ Cries of ** Shame: 
and “Turn him out 





RRR nen 


Our gallantry forbids our calling ladies by hard names, 
but without meaning in the slightest to impugn the 
orthodoxy of their sentiments, we must say, that so long 
as they allow themselves such latitude in the article of 
crinoline, they run an imminent risk of being spoken of 
as latitudinarians. 


English Heads at a Chinese Price.—Yeh offers £5 for 
the head of an Englishman. Had he listened to some of 
his supporters in Parliament. he would surely have 
reduced the market price of the article.— Puncs. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well knewn weekly paper, 
after cleven yearso of unequalled 1 prespe rity and popuis apd 
has become a ** household word” from Maine to Califo 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in tow 
country, all over the wide extent of the United St - 
It should be a week), y visitor to every American home, 
because 
7 It is just such a paper as any pike; brother or 
1 would i mily circ! 
It is printe in- ears ed paper, with 
new type, and in iful style 
0 It is of the: east ad 
tisements in its eight super ge: 
KF It is devoted to news, tales, eens, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor. 
>> It is carefull y edited by M. M. Ballou, who bas 
é ir 
















ze, gdh contains no adver- 
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It numbers amor g its regu 


g eer ators the 
best st ma 


d temale writers in the country. 
“s, While they absorb the reader, cultivate 8 
for ail et is gc dod and beau tiful in human ity. 
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TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
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4 subscribers, ** ® 
we « “ow 
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rate, shall receive the ‘Airteenta copy gratis 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 
own address at the le west club rate. 
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THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: 
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RED CROSS AND THE CRESCENT. 
A Story of Boston Bay and the Mediterranean, 





BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


A NIGHT-SCENE AT THE “ MAINTOP.” 
INVITED GUEST. THE CHASE. 

Nicur in the leafy monthof June! The stars, 
as they wheeled on their appointed courses, look- 
ed down on a wide landscape of blended hill and 
vale, woodland, pasture and tilled ground, yet 
nothing showed distinctly, for the young moon 
had set, and a warm haze swathed the bosom of 
the earth, and dimmed the brightness of the 
diamond watch-fires kindled on high. Far off, a 
broad mysterious expanse stretched away to the 
horizon, whose pertect level, dotted here and 
there, at long intervals, by a brief blaze of light, 
indicated the locality of bay and ocean. No 
noise broke the solemn silence, only those inde- 
finable murmurs of insects, those faint sighs 
wafted by the breeze from the ocean-shore, blend- 
ed with the whispering of leaves, that make the 
constant music of a summer night, and lull the 
chance listener to repose; a drowsy hum peculiar 
to the season of the year. 

It was midnight—and among the many spots 
they gazed upon, the dim stars looked through 
the casements of an old-fashioned country-house, 
partially shaded by the half-drawn curtains, into 
a sleeping-apartment of the second story. Yet so 
little light penetrated the interior that an un- 
familiar eye could scarcely have distinguished a 
single object within. The ear only could have 
detected the regular breathing of two sleepers, 
rising, now and then into a sonorous sound that 
could only have proceeded from male lungs in 
very excellent condition. There were four win- 
dows in this spacious chamber, two of which 
looked out over the roof of a piazza, upon a line 
of Norway spruces that belted a trim flower-gar- 
den. The tops of these dense trees, black as 
midnight, fell below the horizon and permitted a 
view of the dim blending of sky and water in the 
distance. But slumber veiled the eyes of those 
who had so often looked forth on the scene, bless- 
ing the kind Providence which, after the trials 
and storms of life, had cast their lines in such 
pleasant places. 

All at once a dark shadow appeared at one of 
the windows that overlooked the garden. It was 
not produced by any sudden summer storm 
veiling the sky in funeral clouds, for the other 
windows were unobstructed. It was caused in 
fact, by a man, who had climbed up one of the 
pillars of the piazza, stepped over the ligbt iron 
railing with pointed spikes which surmounted it, 
and now stood cautiously trying to open the 
window. Of course, only felonious designs could 
prompt such an attempt. Foiled in his endea- 
vor, the burglar passed along to the other win- 
dow, but that also resisted his efforts to raise it. 
He then prodaced a diamond and began to cut 
away the centre pane of glass. He worked very 
slowly, and stopped at intervals to note whether 
even the slight noise produced by his operations 
interrupted the regulur breathing of the sleepers 
within. Satisfied on this point, he continued, 
and it seemed as if his dexterity would be crown- 
ed with success, without any untoward incident 
to thwart his nefarious designs; but just as he 
had cut round the pane, and was severing it, it 
slipped from his fingers and fell upon the roof of 
the piazza, shivering to pieces with a sharp ring- 
ing sound. Almost before the glass had struck 
the shingles, he had concealed himself between 
the two windows, listening intently, as an Indian 
on a trail, for those sounds which should indicate 
the continuance or the interruption of the slum- 
bers of those on the sacredness of whose retire- 
ment he was planning an intrusion. Bat their 
deep breathing re-assured him ; so, after waiting 
long enough to be quite sure that his ears had not 
deceived him, he again advanced, put his hand 
inside the opening, undid the fastening, raised 

the sash and stepped into the room. 

Tt was too dark, as we have said before, to dis- 
tinguish an object, but the intruder was a man 
accustomed to nocturnal adventures. He con- 

jectured rightly that a table stood between the 
windows. Groping over this, his hand encoun- 
tered a watch-case. To appropriate the heavy 


AN UN- 


work of an instant. Near the watch-ease stood 
a little casket which was disposed of in the same 
manner. But the burglar was not yet satisfied 
with his booty. 
“This may be an old family watch,” thought 
he. “Silver, and only worth its weight. And 
the box may only hold trumpery of no value. I 
must look farther—and not in the dark either. 
A well-filled pocket-book would pay me for risk- 
ing my neck.” 
With these words, he carefully drew back the 
slide of a dark lantern with which he was pro- 
vided, and suffered a ray of light to stream forth. 
At this instant, one of the sleepers stirred. 
Startled at the noise, the robber forgot his pres- 
ence of mind, and turning, the light of his lantern 
streamed athwart a bed, the occupants of which, 
a@ man and woman, suddenly awoke. 
“ Hullo!’ said the former, rubbing his eyes. 
“ How does she head now, Mr. Mastern?” Then 
suddenly perceiving the true condition of affairs, 
he sprung from his bed, seizing a cutlass that 
lay on a chair beside it, and rushed towards the 
burglar, exclaiming : 
“ You infernal scoundrel ! what are you doing 
q” 
tthe burglar’s face was covered with black 
crape, so as to defy recognition. 
“Stand back!’ he muttered, in a hoarse tone, 
presenting a pistol— or those words are your 
ae Curse your pistol!” cried the master of the 
house, for he it was. ‘Do you think to frighten 
me with pop-guns ?” 
The instant the words were out of his mouth, 
a blaze of light, followed by a crashing report, 
rang through the room. The lady screamed, 
and the burglar, dashing through the window, 
jumped down from the piazza. 

Captain Gordon, for that was the name of 
the gentleman whose slumbers had been so rude- 
ly broken, was preparing to follow, when his wife, 
who had sprung from the bed, clung to his arm, 
and cried : 

“You shan’t risk your life, captain—indeed 
you shan’t.” 

“Avast there!” cried the captain—“I’m an 
old salt—and though I’ve seen fifty summers, 
yet I’m not quite ready to be condemned and 
broken up. Take your grapples off my arm; I 
saw which way he shaped his course.” 

“You shall not go, I tell you!” 

“ Well—well,” said the captain, throwing 
down his cutlass, “I know a stern chase is a long 
chase—and the fellow has the heels of me. Still, 
he must be lurking about somewhere—the pirati- 
cal scoundrel! Strike a light! strike a light! 
while I get into my inexpressibles and pull my 
boots on.” 

Mrs. Gordon obeyed. The whole affair since 
the first alarm, had occupied less time than we 
have taken in writing it. 

While the captain was dressing, a terrific 
scream rang through the whole house. 

“Murder! fire! thieves! Thieves! 
murder!” 

“Hullo!” said the captain. ‘“ There’s our 
old gal Hepzibah Buttersworth, squawking. 
Egad! if a pea-hen was a nightingale, she’d be 
one sure. But she’ll rouse up ’Siah Slocomb 
and the boys—that’s one good thing. You can 
hear her as far as a sea mew in a gale of wind.” 

A loud knock at the chamber door, was fol- 
lowed by a manly voice: 

“« What is the matter, father!” 

“ Nothing particular, Rupert,” replied the old 
gentleman, opening the door. “ You can come 
in, if you like.” 

Two young men obeyed the invitation. One 
of them, he who had spoken, was a tall, dark- 
haired, handsome young fellow, partially dressed, 
like his brother, who accompanied him, an equally 
good-looking young man of light complexion, 
with rich brown hair clustering round his tem- 
ples. Backed up against the entry wall was a 
tall spectral female figure, in a flannel wrapper, 
closely folded across the breast, with a most 
miraculous night-cap, holding in its hand a flick- 
ering tallow candle that vibrated with the inten- 


fire! 


of this highly-ornamented lady were sharp, the 
green gooseberry eyes were distended like those 
of a terrified tabby cat, and the pinched lips were 
parted at regular intervals to emit ear-splitting 
shrieks of ‘‘ murder, thieves, etc.’ as if the whole 
figure were the triumph of some automaton-mak- 
er, instead of a charming flesh-and-blood, or 
rather bone-and-sinew specimen of antiquated 
virginity. In the farthest part of the entry, stood 
another personage—a tall, raw-boned individual, 
in a miscellaneous costume, picked up at ran- 
dom—a stable frock hastily put on back foremost, 
a boot on one foot and a slipper on the other, 
one hand holding a tin stable lantern, the other 
brandishing a pair of tongs. This queer volun- 
teer tendered his services, by exclaiming—“ Lead 
on, cap’n—I’ll foller,” an offer which nobody 
noticed, and which was succeeded by no active 
demonstration of advancing. 

Thus Captain Tom Gordon’s whole household, 
or the entire crew of the ‘“Maintop” (so he 
would have phrased it), for he was a retired ship- 
master, and had baptized his farm-house thus 
(nautically), were on foot, roused by the extra- 
ordinary incident which had disturbed the usual 
tranquillity of the place. The two young men, 
about twenty and nineteen years of age, were his 
sons, Rupert and Paul, and Miss Hepzibah But- 
tersworth, and Mr. Josiah Slocomb, or ’Siah Slow, 
as he was popularly termed, composed the do- 
mestic force of the establishment. 

“« What is the matter, dear father and mother ?” 
repeated Rupert, the dark-haired young man, 
and the elder of the sons, as he entered the 


chamber, followed by his brother. ‘‘ The room’s 
full of gunpowder smoke.” 

“That puts mein mind,” said the captain, 
“to look at my tools.” 


He opened a box that stood on the burean, 
locked, and examined the priming. 


the bureau. ‘“ None of your new fangled percus- 
sion locks. Good old flints that send a sheet of 
fire when they strike the hammer.” 

“ But what’s happened, father ?” 

‘We've been boarded by a pirate!” said the 
captain. ‘Look there! the fellow got in by the 
eabin window, and ont again ashe came. Hallo! 
Tornadoes and white squalls! look here, Mrs. 
Gordon! Sink me! if he hasn’t carried off my 
gold chronometer that’s been round the globe 
with me, and wastruerthan the sun. I wouldn’t 
have taken five hundred dollars for that time- 
piece.” 

“And my jewel-box!” cried Mrs. Gordon. 
“The trinkets were of little real valuae—but to 
me, bow precious! A ring with my dear moth- 
er’s hair—and a pearl cross that she gave me on 
her death-bed.” 

““ Which way did he go?” cried Rupert. 

“ Towards the orchard and the pasture.” 

“Then our way lies there!” cried Rupert. 

“No, no—not for the world!” cried Mrs. 
Gordon. ‘ The ruffian is armed and desperate.” 

“ We have arms,” said Rupert, taking one of 
the pistols and handing the other to Paul. “No 
time is to be lost.” 


heard approaching the house. 
The four men, for ’Siah had ventured to en- 
ter the room, were standing at the window, and 








watch, chain and seals deposited there, was the 


sity of the phantom’s excitement. The features 


upon the avenue before the house. At this in- 





THE FLIGHT OF 


and took out a huge pair of ship’s pistols, flint- 


“All right,” he muttered, as he laid them on | 


| 


At this moment the furious beat of hoofs was 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| ual who had caused all 
the lantern and lamp threw a stream of light | 


stant a black and a white horse, without saddle | 
or bridle, ridden by two men, dashed by. 

“Our horses, boys!” cried Captain Gordon. | 
“ Fire! fire!” 

The young men had not waited for the word, 
but fired together as the horses dashed by. It 
only quickened their speed, and they flew like 
lightning into the road. | 

[SBE ENGRAVING.] | 

“They turned to the left,” cried Paul. | 

“We must beat up the neighbors,” said Ru- | 
pert—“ and raise the hue and cry ” j 

“ And I’ll go with you,” said the captain. | 

“No, father,” said Rupert—‘ you and ’Siah 
stay to man the house. Neighbor Jones’s boys | 
and ourselves will track the villains—for there 
seems to be two of them. They took the Ded- 
ham road. Jones has got fast horses—they 
haven’t been worked much lately—and though 
they have got the start of us, it’s hard if we don’t 
overhaul them.” 

Mrs. Gordon’s opposition was overruled, Ru- 
pert’s arr were d to, and in a 
very few ts, the two Gordons, with two of 
the Jones’s, were in the saddle and pelting down 
the Dedham road at a killing pace. Once after 
riding a couple of miles Rupert dismounted, and 
striking a light examined the horse tracks in the 
road, for one of his father’s horses was a pacer, 
and moreover had a bar-shoe on his off fore foot 
on of a d k, so that his trail was 
easily identified. Satisfied that they were on the 
track of the thieves, they pushed on again with 
renewed speed. But after riding some five or 
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THE ROBBERS 


six miles, the horses gave evidence of distress, 
and it was necessary to draw rein to give them 
breathing space. A short halt ensued, when sud 
denly, Ned Jones exclaimed : 

“T hear horses’ feet. By Jove! we have come 
up with the rascals!” 

The chase was renewed more fariously than 
before, and the sound of hoofs in advance :rew 
louder and louder. All at once, however, two 
riderless horses came careering towards them, 
and as soon as they came within a few feet, the 
Gordons recognized their father’s animals. The 
four pursuers drew up across the road to prevent 
the passage of the loose horses, and the latter 
suddenly checking themselves, wheeled, snorted, 
stood still, and then began to nibble the grass by 
the road-side. 

“It is quite useless to ride farther to night,” 
said Rupert, to one of the Jones’s. “It would 
be cruel to your horses and result in nothing, 
after all. The rascals have turned our nags 
adrift, and doubtless struck into the Dedham 
woods. The chances are that they will escape. 
They had too fair a start of us. I don’t see that 
we can do anything better than tarn our horses’ 
heads homeward.” 

«« Just as you say, Mr. Gordon,” answered Ned 
Jones. “I’m quite as willing to ride on as turn 
back, if you give the word. Father told us not 
to spare the horses.” 

“It’s of no use,” said Rupert. “If it had 
been a little lighter when we fired from the win- 
dow, they would have rued the hour they broke 
into the Maintop. We'll "bout ship, now.” 

So they parted, wheeled and rode homeward, 
Captain Gordon’s horses quietly trotting along- 
side. Meanwhile, we will return to the individ- 
this commotion and 


| comrade was awaiting him. 





excitement in a quiet neighborhood. Springing 
from the piazza, a bold leap, bat a leap for life, he | 





had rushed through the orchard to a spot where a 


“ What now?” inquired the latter. 

“A gold ticker and some woman’s gewgaws,”” 
was the answer. ‘The ken’s roused. You 
heard my pistol.” 

‘‘ Pop’s is nasty noisy things,” replied the other. 

“T fired in desperation. The old man is a 
Tartar. See! lights are glancing through the 


| house—away !” 


“‘ But vich vay ?”’ asked the second thief, who 
was a London burglar, who had left his country 
for his country’s good. 

“The pasture, this way!’ And the two vil- 
lains fled swiftly through the orchard and sprang 
over the low stone wall that divided it from a 
piece of pasture. 

“’Ere’s a couple of cows feedin’,” said the 
Londoner. 

“Cows! Better than that—horses, by this 
hand! You can ride?’ 

“ Like a highwayman.” 

“Then I'll take the white horse—you catch 
the other—they seem quiet enough. We must 
push across the country as fust as we can—taking 
fence, ditch, everything in our course.” 

In amoment they were mounted—but they had 
miscalculated their power of guiding their horses 
without bridles. The two animals no sooner 
found riders on their backs, than they made at 
full speed for Captain Gordon’s house. They 
struck up the lane leading to it at such a furious 
pace that, although they were being carried into 
the very jaws of danger, neither of the men dared 
throw himself from the back of his horse, nor had 
either of them the courage and dexterity fo adopt 
the other alternative, of throwing his horse down 
by thrusting his foot under the forearm and trip- 
ping him. The best they could do was w so 
stimulate and goad the horses by blows, so that, 
instead of holding up when they reached the 
house, they should dash by at full speed into the 
road. This measure saved the rascals’ lives for 
the gallows, for they flew past the Muintop at 
such a furious rate, that Rupert and Paul Gor- 
don might as well as have attempted to bring 
down swallows on the wing as to hit them in 
their mad career with a pair of ship’s pistols. 
They darted down the Dedham road (the cap- 
tain’s house was in Dorchester) at an arrow-flight 
of speed. After riding some miles, they abandon- 
ed the horses, and, as Rupert had conjectured, 
took to the woods, which afforded them every 
opportunity of making their escape. 





CHAPTER I. 


THE KITCHEN CABINET AND THE PARLOR COUN- 
CIL. A CLEW TO THE ROBBER. 

Tue next morning dawned gloriously on the 
Maintop. The waving fields of grass nearly 
ready for the mower’s scythe sparkled with my- 
riads of dewdrops ; the swallows, frolicking and 
twittering, flew high in the bright air, a token of 
a pleasant day; the robins sang jollily on the 
apple trees, or ran to and fro in the ploughed 
ground, finding plenty of worms to reward their 
industry; roses blushing at their own beauty, 
loaded the breeze with fragrance, and afar off, 
the bay and the ocean in their broad extent of 
azure, smiled in the morning light. Punctually, 
as the dazzling disk of the sun rolled up from 
the sparkling sea, ’Siah Slocomb was belaying the 
halliards of a tall flag staff that stood on a lawn 
sloping down to the south from the mansion- 
house, and from the summit of the spar, a beau. 
tiful American fleg flung forth its stars and stripes 
to the breeze. 

This task accomplished, Mr. SI b perform- 
ed his ablutions at the pump, walked into the 
kitchen, applied himself to a crash towel, and then 
informed Miss Hepzibah Buttersworth that he 
was ready for breakfast. The lady was attired 
in a bran new calico dress, chiefly remarkable for 
its rainbow tints, and wore upon her head a cap 
nearly as astonishing as that which had figured 
on the preceding night. 

“ That air aint the dientical cap you was floot- 
ing round in in the entry last night—is it” ask- 
ed ’Siah, as he satirically eyed the curious super- 
structure. 

“ How kin you ask sich a question, ’Siah 1” 
said Miss Hepzibah, vainly attempting to blush. 
“And I must beg of you, Mr. Slowcumb that you 
wont never make ne delusion to my appearance 
on that occasion. What could you have thought 
of me!” 

“No offence, Miss Hepzibah,” said ‘Siah, 
cutting off a huge slice of cold ham that com- 
pletely covered up his breakfast plate and left no 
room for his bread-and-butter. “I thought you 
looked like an angel in yaller flannel, on the 
wrong side of forty. Have some ham *”’ 

“Avery small slice, Siah, if you please,” re- 
plied Bice Hepetech, perking up her mouth to 
the comp “ My appetite is 
very delicate, mornin’s.”’ 

“ Except about eleven o'clock, Miss Hepaiheh. 
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When I’ve been prunin’ the trees in the back 
gardin, once’t in a while, I’ve ketched sight of 
you in the pantry walking into the cold meat and 
brown bread pretty steep—I may say remarkably 
mountainious,” added ’Siah. 

“ You're getting to be shockin’ coarse, ’Siah,”’ 
said Miss Hepzibah, bridling. “If you minded 
your own business, and kept your eyes to yourself, 
it would be a great deal better for you.” 

“How can I keep my eyes to myself, when 
I’m sociated with such an object of attraction ?”’ 
asked ’Siah. The way to manage a woman 
he thought, “isto alternately rub her down with 
& brick-bat, and sleek her with soft sawder.” 

“T’m sure, ’Siah,” said Miss Hepzibah, after 
a pause, “ we hadn’t ought to be quarrelling with 
each other—we’d ort to help each other all we 
can— for we hev a dredfle hard time here.” 

“ Dreadfle,” assented Josiah. 

“And if it wasn’t that wages was paid punc- 
tual—” 

“And the board first-rate,” suggested ’Siah, 
with his mouthful of bread and bacon. 

“T don’t know how we’d git along. I never 
was used to livin’ in families where the help had 
to eat in the kitchen.” 

“Nor I nuther. It’s agin the principles of the 
moral law and the declaration of Independence.” 

“And then for me to hev to answer the bell,” 
said Miss Hepzibah. 

“You'd never answer for a belle!” muttered 
Josiah, to himself, still continuing to pay his 
devotion to the bread and ham. 

“And Miss Gordon is dredfle pertikler and set 
in her ways. Everything must be done just so. 
And sich odd ways as they hev in this house, I 
never did see, ’Siah—did you ?” 

“Never! There’s the old cap’n sistin’ on 
hevin’ that ’ere flag hoisted every day at sunrise. 
Afore you come, the critter use to hev an ole 
ship gun fired when the flag went up at mornin’ 
and down at night. But one day I loaded her 
up to the muzzle, and rammed about three 
pounds of wet wad down on top of the charge— 
fired it with a slow match, and busted it all to 
inch bits. Ole Miss Gordon made him giv’ it up 
arter that—but I got a proper blowin’ up for not 
larnin’ the exercise of the big guns as he call- 
ed it.” 

“And taint no use to demonstrate with ’em— 
is it?” 

“Not abit. I begun to tell the old cap’n a 
piece of my mind, one day—and he told me if I 
giv’ him any more of my slack, I might ’top my 
boom.” 

“And what was that, ’Siah ?’” 

“Something catamount to clearin’ eout, I be- 
lieve. It’s all sailor lingo with him. When he 
tells me to do any thing—I must answer ‘ ay, ay, 
sir,’ and go and do it right strait off. Then 
there aint no off ox or nigh ox—it’s the star- 
board ox and larboard ox. When we’re plough- 
in’ together—and the critter’s holdin’ the stilts, 
for the ole cuss takes to farmin’ right peart, I 
tell you now—and we git to the end of a furrer, 
he sings out ‘Ready about!’ and when we’re 
goin’ to haw—he hollers out ‘’Bout!’ A strait 
furrer is astrait wake. Consarn his pictur’! he’s 
all the time navigatin’. If he want so darn’d 
sharp, I might lay off, hev a good time, when he’s 
off sailing with the boys—for whenever Rupert 
gits a day from Harvard College, or Paul from 
his printing-office in Boston, the old man takes 
”em off in that’ere whale-boat of his’n a sailin’ in 
the bay. But consam! he finds out quicker’n 
lightnin’ if 1’d been sogerin’ and raves and tares 
and pitches, and blows me up as ef I was a nig- 
ger. But the board and wages as I said before 
is good—I haint nothin’ to complain of that way, 
and so I reckon I’ll stay with the old man a spell 
longer, till I’ve saved up about seven hundered 
dollars, and then I’ll go up country, hire a nice 
place, marry a likely young gal—” 

“O, ’Siah,” said Miss Hepzibah—trying to 
blush, and looking sentimentally at the teapot. 

“Marry a likely young gal,” continued Josiah, 
with a venomous emphasis on the qualifying ad- 
jective, ‘‘and settle down to farmin’ on my own 
account.” 

“What a dredfle affair that was last night!” 
said Miss Hepzibah, afteralong time. “I de- 
clare I shan’t feel safe arter it—we may be all 
robbed and murdered in our beds.” 

“‘ Quite likely,” said Josiah. 

“Thank gracious!” said Miss Hepzibah. “I 
don’t keep no money nor nothin’ to hum.” 

“ No + ad 

“ No—all my money’s in the bank—’sept what 
I’ve got out to interest on notes with good 
security.” 

“ You’re worth a little suthin’, then?” said 
Josiah, with more interest then he had exhibited 
in any of Miss Hepzibah’s previous remarks. 
“ Well—that beats all natur’.” 

“T should not go to the poor-house, if I was to 
lose my place this blessed day, ’Siah.” 

“Da tell?” 

“No—lI’ve been keerful and savin’—a poor 
lone creetar like me, had ought to be.” 

** Of course.” 

“T’ve got two thousand dollars in the bank— 
and eighteen hundred out to interest. Besides a 
little farm I own up to Gilmanton, New Hamp- 
shire.” 

«Why, you’re rich!”” exclaimed Josiah, lean- 
ing back in his chair, and eyeing his companion 
with looks of great respect. 

“I aint no pauper, ’Siah,” said Hepzibah. 
“I’ve been savin’ all my life. And I’ve lived 
out more’n thirty year. I went out to service 
when I was very young—” she hastened to add. 

“Yes—I dare say—as soon as you could go 
alone,”’ said Josiah. 

He was silent, absorbed in reflections to which 
he did not give utterance. 

“The old critter’s worth as much as five 
thousand dollars!” he thought. ‘It would be 


the makin’ of me—a farm—money drorin’ in- 
terest, ’cumulating and doublin’ up—with what | 


I’ve got. But then—consarn it! Jest look at 
her and look atme! She’s more’n double my 
age—sharp nose—gray eyes—peaked chin—no, 
no! it wouldn’t pay—consarn it ! it wouldn’t pay, 
no how—and no price.” 

He pushed his chair back, and took his hat. 
“Wall,” said he, “I must go to work hoin’ or 








the cap’n ’Il give mea regular keel-haulin’, as he 
calls it.” 

While the help were breakfasting in the kitchen, 
the Gordon family were enjoying the same meal 
in their snug dining-room. Mrs. Gordon looked 
rather pale, but her husband was as fresh and 
rosy as if he had not been broken of his rest the 
night before, by an occurrence which would have 
shaken the nerves of many men, and utterly 
destroyed their appetite. 

“There’s not the slightest danger of a repeti- 
tion of the scene, I tell you,” the jolly captain 
was saying. “If that rascal has accomplices, 
you may be sure he’ll tell them that we’re well 
armed, and likely to give a warm reception to 
any uninvited guests hereafter. If a man wants 
to save his head in a sea fight, he must plug a 
shot hole with it. We're safe by the doctrine of 
chances.” 

“T agree with you, father,” said Rupert, “and 
if only thought mother would make herself easy, 
I should go back to Cambridge with a light 
heart.” 

“I wont worry myself, I promise you,” said 
Mrs. Gordon. 

“ Bravely said!” cried the captain. ‘“ Why, 
after this, I shall be ready to repel boarders at any 
hours. I tell you, that business of last night 
woke me up—it was what I needed, for I was 
getting lazy. I’d got into a habit of snoring 
through the night like a land-lubber. Lord! 
when I used to follow the deep, I could keep the 
deck for two or three nights running without so 
much as thinking of sleep. And I could sleep 
too, when I was walking my deck—and if the 
lubber at the helm let her fall off a half a point, 
I knew it quicker than he did—and then look 
out for squalls. No, no, boy, make yourself 
easy, go back to Cambridge, and overhaul your 
Greek and Latin—not that I see the use of them 
myself—I must say, except just enough to call 
the names of the stars—but the world thinks 
otherwise, and I douse my peak to the world’s 
opinion.” 

“T must say, Captain Gordon,” said his lady, 
“that I think you take a poor way of making 
Rupert love his books, by talking all the time, as 
you do of nautical matters, and never opening 
your mouth without expressing yourself in nauti- 
cal phraseology.” 

“Why, wife, I’m an old sea-dog—and one of 
the very hardest kind to learn new tricks. A 
ship was my mistress for many a long year be- 
fore you were my wife, and though I gave up 
the sea, when I married you, yet a tender thought 
of his first love will sometimes steal into an old 
sailor’s heart, ay, and bring the salt water into 
his eyes. If I’d never ploughed the deep, I 
should never be ploughing the land; and if I’m 
grateful for the blessings we now enjoy—a com- 
fortable house, broad lands, and money enough 
to make us comfortable, I cannot forget that I 
owe it to battling the storms and tempests on the 
ocean for more than a quarter of a century. 
But tell me, you young dogs, did I ever counsel 
you to follow the sea?” 

“ Never, father,” said both the young men, in 
a breath. 

“Haven’t I always told you that though a 
sailor’s life is an honorable one—and God forbid 
that I should ever gainsay that—that it was a 
life of almost constant hardship.” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

“And haven’t I told you of wrecks—and pira- 
cies, and leaks and short allowances enough to 
curdle your young blood, and make your hair 
stand up like quills upon the fretful poreupine— 
as the man in the play says ?” 

“ You have, sir.”’ 

“And neither of you have any idea of giving 
up your prospects ashore to tempt the fortune of 
the sea ?”” 

“No, sir,” replied both the young men, firmly. 

“ There, Mrs. Gordon, I think I’ve sustained 
the plea of not guilty triumphantly—eh ?” 

“ Why, then,” persisted Mrs. Gordon, but very 
good-humoredly—“ Did you buy a whale-boat, 
and teach them about sailing and navigation? 
Why have you got a model of every kind of 
craft that floats in the house? Why do you 
every now and then, make the boys ‘overhaul the 
log-book of their memory,’ as you call it, as if 
they were going through an examination for past 
midshipmen? It strikes me that is very singular 
training for landsmen.” 

“T can answer you to your satisfaction, I 
think,” replied the captain. “I bought the 
boat and taught them to sail it, because boat- 
sailing is a healthy and useful accomplishment. 
A knowledge of navigation will do them no 
harm. We Yankees must be moving about the 
world—sometime or other, our boys will travel— 
and the knowledge I have imparted to them may 
be the means of saving their own lives and the 
lives of others. Why! I knew a youngman who 
went out supercargo to Calcutta. The captain 
died on the voyage—and both mates were taken 
down sick witha fever. Not a soul on board 
understood navigation but the supercargo. He 
had studied it, and, though he had never made a 
voyage, yet the lessons of seamanship his father, 
an old sea captain, had given him, enabled him 
to take the vessel into a port, safe and sound, 
through a succession of storms; when, but for 
him, the good ship and every soul on board 
would have gone to Davy Jones’s locker. The 
underwriters made up a large purse for him, and 
it was the making of him. So much for know- 
ing navigation and seamanship.” 

Mrs. Gordon was silent, for awhile, and then 
she said, turning to her sons, “It would be a 
cruel disappointment to me if either of you should 
turn sailor. Promise me that you have no such 
wish or intention.” 

“IT give you my word, mother,” said Rupert, 
“that I have no such wish or desire.” 

“And I say the same,’’ said Paul. 
perfectly contented on shore.” 

“Then,” said Mrs. Gordon, smiling, “ you 
shall never hear a word from me against your 
amateur sailing.” 

“ That’s hearty,” said the captain. “And now, 
boys, when shall we have another sail?” 

«“ Whenever you please,” said Rupert. 

“ Jt’s glorious sport, isn’t it ? said the captain ; 
and he began to troll forth, in a mellow voice : 


“T am 


“© O, a wet sheet and a flowing sea 
And a wind that follows fust,’ 


| but interrupted himself to say to Paul : 





“You've got the description of the stolen pro- 
perty for the hand-bill ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ That’s well—Ah, how I wish I could over- 
haul the rascal and administer justice myself! 
How I wish I had him on blue water! ’Egad! 
I'd seize him up, and make an American flag of 
his back to learn him to play the buccaneer with 
other people’s property.” 

“ Well, father,” said Rupert rising, ‘‘ we must 
bid you good-by, now.” 

“Let me drive you into Boston.” 

“No, no, it will do us good to walk in this 
fine morning.” 

“ Next week, boys—you’ll be out here again.” 

“Without fail, sir. Good-by, mother.” 

Captain Gordon and his wife attended them 
to the front door, and watched them, with feel- 
ings of pride, as they strode manfully down the 
road, turning, from time to time, to wave a last 
adieu. 

‘Any parents would be proud ofsuch fine lads,”’ 
said the captain, as he led his wife back to the 
break fast-room. 

“Yes, and they are as good as they are good- 
looking,” said his wife. “‘ Pray Heaven that their 
career may be as prosperous as they deserve. 
You and they have made me a happy woman.” 

“Odso!” cried the captain, suddenly, “why 
didn’t I think of it before? It is too late to call 
them back—yet they should have known it. 
How could I be so stupid ?” 

“ What is it?”’ asked Mrs. Gordon, astonished 
at the strong sudden excitement displayed by her 
husband. 

“Why, I’ve found what may be a clue to the 
robber.” 

“Indeed !” 

“Last night the fire was too hot for him, and 
he sheered out of action—cut and run. But it 
seems he run foul of the spikes on top of the 
piazza, and left his spanker behind him.” 

With these words the captain produced a frag- 
ment of a coat flap, which had been torn off in 
the robber’s hurried escape the night previous. 

“And that’s not all. Here’s a paper I found 
in the pocket,” continued the captain. “It ap- 
pears to be an unfinished letter. Hear what the 
pirate says: ‘I’m hard up—driven to the wall— 
but to-night I’ll raise asupply orperish. I mean 
to break into the most promising house I can 
find, and take whatever I can lay my hands on, 
even if I swing for it.” The rascal writes an 
elegant hand. See for yourself.” 

Mrs. Gordon took the paper, but her eyes had 
no sooner rested on it, than she turned deadly 
pale, gazed on it as ifshe would devour every 
character, and then, witha loud scream fell back 
in her chair senseless. 

“Good God!” cried the captain, “ what is the 
matter? Inever saw her in this way before. 
Here, you Hepzibah, your mistress has fainted. 
Help, quick !” 

The ancient serving-maid instantly made her 
appearance, and having got Captain Gordon out 
of the room, proceeded to the usual remedies, 
which were successful. 

Mrs. Gordon opened and shut her eyes con- 
vulsively two or three times, and then sitting up 
gazed round her. Seeing the paper which the 
captain had handed her lying on the table, she 
instantly grasped and concealed it. 

“Are you better, marm?” asked Hepzibah. 

Mrs. Gordon nodded. 

« What was it, marm ?” 

“Nothing—thank you—you can leave the 
room.” 

Miss Buttersworth bridled up at this rebuff, 
and ev ted the p in double quick time, 
slamming the door behind her to evince that she 
had “ proper spirit.” 

The demonstration was lost on Mrs. Gordon 
who leaned her head wearily on her hand. 

“Tt seems like a frightful dream!” she mur- 
mured. “O, after all my sufferings—after all 
my trials—the keen agonies I have undergone ! 
Have I not borne my share? and now this 
blow. O, God! O, God! avert the threatening 
evil. But my husband comes—I must meet him 
with a smiling face.” 





CHAPTER III. 


THE CONFEDERATES. A SECRET VISITOR AT 
THE MAINTOP. 


Axn Srreet, Boston, thirty years ago, was 
a much worse place than the same locality is at 
present. It has changed its name, and is grad- 
ually changing its character, though portions of 
it still retain its former peculiarities. Dark, nar- 
row, tortuous, ill-paved, it was then, in a great 
portion of its extent, the home of the impoverished 
and degraded, and, asa resort for desperate 
characters, was to old Boston, what Alsatia was 
to old London, or the Court of Miracles to old 
Paris. Not that to live even in the worst part of 
Ann Street was necessarily to surrender good 
repute, because thousands of honest tars lodged 
there when ashore, at the various sailor boarding 
houses, whose signs, exhibiting all manner of de- 
vices, and the most remarkable specimens of art, 
were 2 constant round of amusement to the criti- 
cal and curious who sometimes strayed out of 
the beaten track into this singular thoroughfare. 

The exigencies of our narrative require that we 
shall beg the reader’s company, as, descending 
from the pure and airy heights of the Maintop in 
Dorchester, we plunge into this crowded street 
of the city, and diving below the surface, pene- 
trate into the back room of one of the numerous 
cellars. The front apartment was at once a 
lodging and eating-house, berths being arranged 
on each side, a long table spread in the centre, 
a cooking-stove standing in alittle bricked al- 
cove on one side, and, a low bar on the other, 
behind which were arranged various bottles and 


| decanters on shelves, and various kegs and bar- 
| rels standing on the floor. 


_ behind the bar. The room was low and dingy, 





aa ee ‘ | 
The lessee of this establishment was a hard- | 
| featured, red-faced, square-built fellow, with an 


ominous scar on one cheek running parallel to 
his nose, who answered to the hail of Nix Spar- 
bolt. He was supposed to have first seen day- 


| ’spose ?” 
“None! If there was, I could take to the 
blue water. I haven't forgot my old trade--and 


light in the north of Europe, but he spoke Eng- 
lish without a particle of foreign accent. He 
had followed the sea, in former days, and though 
usually taciturn, would sometimes, to a chosen 
few, of a winter-night, spin long yarns about 
adventures in the Spanish Main and the Indian 
Ocean, and had many traditions of the days of 
the Buccaneers whose cruelties he would relate 
with extraordinary gusto, and if you didn’t know 
him to be a painstaking, worthy fellow, who 
turned an honest penny by furnishing liquor, 
tobacco, food and lodging to those in want of 
such necessaries, you might have thought him a 
pirate laid up in ordinary. A generous fellow 
was Nix Sparbolt. He was just the least bit of 
a broker, and to poor sailors in distress, would 
never hesitate to advance money on personal 
property, and never charged for its use more than 
one hundred per cent. Envious individuals 
hinted—and when did honest merit ever escape 
the shafts of envy ?—that he was a receiver of 
stolen goods, but as an overt act was never proved 
upon him, we may dismiss the allegation with a 
smile of scorn. 

But let us pass by Nix Sparbolt, and leaving 
behind us the atmosphere of liquor, tobacco-smoke 
and fried tripe and potatoes, which pervaded his 
restaurant, enter a little private back room, to 
which entrance was gained by a door that opened 


with a sanded floor, a pine table covered with 
oil cloth, and a few cheap engravings of ships 
and naval engagements on the walls. It was 
night, though the flaring candle on the table, 
flanked by the iron snuffers in a japanned tray, 
did not necessarily indicate that, for in this un- 
derground retreat it was dark at morning, noon 
and night. Besides the candle and snuffers, there 
stood on the table a junk bottle and two glasses, 
and a cracked earthen plate holding half-a-dozen 
cigars. This entertainment was provided for the 
two occupants of the room, who sat on opposite 
sides of the table leaning over towards each other, 
and engaged in earnest conversation. One of 
these was a tall, stalwart man, dressed in a bine 
pilot coat, and coarse blue pantaloons, with a new 
black silk handkerchief knotted round his bull- 
neck. He might have been deemed handsome, 
had not evil passions stamped their imprint on 
his face. His eyes were black as night, and over- 
hung by heavy brows. His features were large 
and well-cut, but there were deep lines of care, 
suffering and passion, at the corners of his mouth 
and eyes, and crossing his ample forehead. 
Heavy whiskers met under his chin, and masses 
of black hair thickly interwoven with silver 
threads covered his head. His age would have 
been variously estimated at from fifty to sixty, 
but the contrast between his grizzled hair and 
frequent wrinkles and his upright and muscular 
frame, would have confused a speculator in his 
age. His companion was a middle-aged person 
of a slighter figure, with sharp, ferrety features, 
light sandy hair, and little bunches of sandy 
whiskers. This individual was rather jauntily 
dressed—wore a black and green plaid shooting- 
jacket, with pantaloons of the same material, a 
faded red velvet waistcoat and small checked 
neckcloth. Some large brassy studs on his shirt- 
front, and a considerable amount of washed chain 
crossing his vest, together with rings of doubtful 
value on his short, stubbed red fingers, indicated 
a taste for vulgar display. 

“ Vell,” said this individual, ‘ you’ve arranged 
it all vith Sparbolt, eh?” 

“Ay,” replied the other, “ and by this time 
the watch is‘in the hands of some Chatham 
Street Jew, the old case melted down and figur- 
ing in a new shape. It was only a hundred dol- 
lar job.” . 

“Vell, then, ’and hover, if you please, Mr. 
Mark Redland—for I’m cleaned hout ivtirely— 
a gen’leman in difficulties—pockets to let. Ve 
goes ’alveses, of course.” 

Thus spoke Mr. William, vulgarly called Bill, 
Proffit (of course he had plenty of aliases), who 
was no other than the companion of the person 
he addressed as Mark Redland in the foray upon 
Captain Gordon’s house at Dorchester. 

“Ve goes ’alveses,” repeated the cockney, 
looking inquiringly at his companion. 

“There you’re mistaken, my friend,” replied 
Redland, with a scornful smile. ‘‘ Halves, eh? 
When I planned the stroke, and executed it, at 
my own proper risk !”” 

“Confound it! Didn’t Irun the same risk as 
you did?” 

“You were a mere outsider—a sentinel. If 
allhad gone right, and I had let you in as I pro- 
posed doing, and we’d made a clean sweep, then 
we should have share and share alike. As it is, 
in giving you twenty dollars—I’m robbing my- 
self. But I was always blind to my own interest, 
generosity is the rock I split upon.” 

“Do you mean to say that all you mean to 
give me is twenty dollars—four pounds !” 

“There it is,” said the burglar, offering him « 
bank-note. 

“T vont stand it—I’ll make a row—I’ll—” 

But Bill suddenly stopped, for the fierce glance 
bent upon him made him quail. 

“No you wont,” said Redland. 

“An vy not?” faltered the cockney. 

“ Because, if you so much as hinted treachery, 
Ishould make no more of twisting your neck 
than I should a chicken’s. And because two 
can play at that game—blowing the gaff! You 
have done enough to send you to the stone jug 
already, and if you're troublesome, you may be 
taken care of, Mr. William Proffit. Mark that, 
and digest it.’’ 

“Tears !”” said the discomfited cockney. 

“Take the money or leave it—it’s optional. 
But there it is—short reckonings make long 
friends.” 

“And it hover,” said Bill; and with a few 
whines and snuffles, he pocketed the booty. 

After a considerable pause, he said : ‘ 

“No danger of being spotted for this job, I 


I might make along voyage profitable, providing 
I happened to tamble among the right sort of 
shipmates.” 

“‘ But ’ow about the jewels ?” 





“T haven't even examined the box,” answered 
Redland. “TI wanted to get the watch off first.” 

“’Spose you overhauls it now,” said Bill, 

“T have no objection,”’ answered Redland. 

With these words he took a small box from 
his breast-pocket and placing it on the table 
raised the cover. Mr. William Proffit drew his 
chair closely to the table and bent over it in in- 
tense anxiety, saying : 

“Di’monds, I ’ope ?” 

What were the contents of the box that caused 
the eyes of the robber to dilate, his brow to knit, 
the color to mount darkly to his cheek and brow, 
and his whole powerful frame to heave with a 
tempest of emotion? He gazed and gazed, while 
his lips quivered, and he scemed striving to speak, 
but found no utterance. 

His accomplice leaned yet farther over the 
table, so as to catch a glimpse of the contents of 
the box, but his wonder at Redland’s emotion 
was great when he saw that it held only a small 
pearl cross and a finger ring—articles of incon- 
siderable value. 

“Vat in thunder’s the matter with you?” he 
asked, as Redland suddenly closed the box and 
restored it to his breast. Looking up, he saw 
his companion’s eyes fixed anxiously upon him, 
and springing up, he seized him by the collar with 
an iron gripe. 

“Tell me, you prying dog?” he exclaimed, 
in the low hoarse tones of passion, “ what have 
I been saying—Repeat every word—or—” 

“T can’t,” stammered the frightened thief—“I 
can’t, Mr. Redland.” 

“Why not?” 

“*Cause you didn’t say nothink !” 

“Not a word ?” 

“Not a word.” 

“Then—then,” said Redland, releasing him, 
and sinking into a chair. ‘I was only angry— 
not with you, Bill—to think how I’d been re- 
gularly sold. They wern’t diamonds, Bill—mere 
trash—stuff—not worth three dollars—Pshaw! 
we'll make a better strike one of these days. 
Pour out some brandy for me. I don’t feel well, 
the air of this hole is foul as the between-decks of 
a slaver.”’ 

Mr. William Proffit, who was now thoroughly 
afraid of his companion, began to pour out the 
liquor with a trembling hand. 

“Fill it up!” cried Redland, fiercely. “If it 
was liquid fire, I would drain it to the dregs.” 

Proffit obeyed, and Redland swallowed the 
fiery potion at a single draught. He then rose. 

“Bill,” said he, “I’m off on a tramp to-mor- 
row—on business of my own—nothing that you 
have any concern in. So no dogging my foot- 
steps—do you hear? no prying or spying, or you 
shall rue the hour you cross my path.” 

“Bless my soul, Mr. Redland—lI’ve no idea of 
meddling with you. I wont even ask you where 
you’re going or where you’ve been. Honor 
bright!” and he laid his hand upon his breast- 
pocket. 

“‘That’s right,” said Redland, putting on his 
hat. “Now you can stay here as long as you 
please—and call for what you like—I pay the 
bill.” 

“Thank ye,” said Bill, who was evidently re- 
lieved at the prospect of getting rid of his com- 
panion, and Redland strode out of the room. 

“ “ * * * 

On the morning after this conversation—and a 
glorious summer morning it was—Mrs. Gordon 
was seated alone in a small room on the first 
floor of her house, busy with her needle-work. 
Roses and vines clustered all round the windows 
and tempered the light of day. In a little golden- 
wired cage, swinging among the vines, a blithe 
bird poured forth his morning carols answered by 
his freer mates that chirruped among the trees in 
the garden. 

The lady’s face was calm and blooming; it 
was one of those rare faces which retain their 
freshness and attractiveness through _ life. 
Though many years had rolled over her head, 
and some of them years of trouble, still time had 
touched her beauty with a gentle finger; only a 
few gray hairs mingling with the brown indicated 
that she was far advanced upon life’s pilgrimage. 

As she sat sewing, a shadow suddenly fell upon 
her work. She looked up hastily, but the object 
which projected it had disap d. The inci- 
dent itself was trivial, but a strange presentiment 
connecting that shadow with some mournful 
event, sent a cold thrill through her veins. Bat 
she dismissed the disturbing thoughts it awaken- 
ed with a smile, and renewed her work. By 
degrees, however, a numbing sensation crept over 
her, as if a mysterious Presence enthralled and 
enchained her. The feeling grew so strong that 
she dropped her work, and turning her head, 
beheld a stranger standing within the room. He 
was a tall, athletic man, dusty and travel-soiled, 
dressed like a sailor, and his iron gray locks clus- 
tered all over his head, for he held his hat in his 
hand. Still the room was so darkened by the 
shadow of the vines that his features were not 
easily distinguished. 

“Who are you, sir, and what do you want?” 
asked Mrs. Gordon, finally mustering firmness 
enough to address the intruder with an air of 
composure. 

“Margaret !” said a deep voice. 

A chord of memory was struck in the heart 
of the listener, and its effect was magical. She 
rushed forward seized the stranger by the arm, 
and drew him, not reluctant, towards the window 
where a fuller light fell upon his face. She gazed 
long and intently on his features, and then recoil- 
ing with 2 look of mingled disgust, horror and 
alarm, sank into a chair, inanimate. How long 
she remained in this condition, she knew not, 
but she slowly revived, no thanks to the stranger, 
who made no effort whatever to relieve her, and 
uttered no call for help. But at last shé opened 
her eyes and saw him seated before her. She 
closed them again, thinking, hoping she was the 
victim of some mental hallucination, but when 





she looked again, there was the same figure. 

“You hoped Louis Mayfare was in his grave, 
Margaret ?” said the stranger, sternly. 

“Ay,” answered Mrs. Gordon, firmly. “I 
prayed for your death, and until lately J thought 
Heaven had answered my prayers ”’ 

A bitter smile writhed the stern lips of the in 
truder. 


















































“1 was long ago past praying for, either in 
good or evil spirit,” he said. 

“And why have you come hither #" asked th 
lady. 

The stranger made no reply to the question- 
but casting his eyes about the room, said : 

“ Really, you live in some style, Mangan 
Fortune has smiled on you, while she has bee 
playing me a succession of jade’s tricks since w: 
parted, Thank Heaven! I'm tongh as iron 
though. Trouble neither bends nor breaks me 

“You are in want of money,” said Mra. Go 
don, desperately, feeling for her purse. “ Nam 
the amount, however large, and let me buy you 
absence.” 

“Tam no beggar,” said Louis Mayfare, © 
rather Mark Redland, for it is more convenie: 
to stvle him by the alias he had assumex 
“ What I need I take. Iam beholden to no ma 
or woman.” 

“ Then stay till my husband returns,”’ said tt. 
woman, bitterly. “ Perhaps itis best so. Soo: 
er or later all will be known. Nay—TI will en! 
him myself!’ and she rose with this resolutio 

“Told!” cried Redland, ‘Pause ere yo 
do so. Why do you wish to provoke a scene 0) 
violence? If harm comes to me from this visit 
you shall never hear tidings of one you thoug! 
dead like me, and mourned over as much as yo: 
rejoiced over my death.” 

“ What! does he live?” 

“He lives.” 

“And you came to tell me of him !” 

“Nay, the hour is not ripe for disclosure vet 

“TI conjure you—by the memory of the past 
to relieve my tortures!” cried the woman. 

“Dare not invoke the past—you who wer 
false to it!’’ cried Redland. 

“ Do you reproach me with falsehood, Louis?’ 

“Let us have no recriminations,” said Re: 
land, coldly, after a pause, “I discovered you: 
existence and your residence by the meres 
chance—and curiosity led me hither. You ar 
married, it seems ?”” 

“Yes,” faltered Mrs. Gordon. 

“And childless 1” 

“T have two sons nearly of age.” 

“ Tlow time passes! Bat it is fying now—anv' 
I must begone, for reasons you can best con 
jectare !"” 

“And how, supposing I wished to commun: 
cate with you,” faltered Mrs. Gordon, ‘can - 
find you?” 

“ Fear not; I shall not give you the trouble © 
secking me. I shall be ever near you, Margaret 

“Ever near me!” The thought fell like : 
stone into the deep well of her heart. Ev« 
near her! This man! 

Ile waited for no reply, bat glided out of 
room as mysteriously as he had entered. Wha 
were the relations between these two persons 6 
dissimilar in character? When and where did 
their acquai © ¢ ? These are mys 
teries we cannot yet explain. 

[ro ne continuED.] 
ee 


YANKEE YOUTH’S LOVE, 


Once upon atime a big, strapping, awkwa: 
youth, fresh from Vermont, entered the Dumm: 
Academy, at Byfield, Mass., for @ little share 
erudition, which is doled out at this Temple 
Minerva at economical prices. At that time- 
we know not how it is at present—the boys ar 
girls were kept in one apartment, only the mi 
dle aisle separating them, One day this Vermo 
stripling, who had 
girls through a hard sum—he was cute on cyphe. 
ing—thought it not more than fair that he shou 
take toll for his valuable services; accordingly | 
threw his stalwart arm around the rosy dams: 
and gave her a sly but rousing smack, whi: 
startled the whole assembly. 

“ Jedediah Tower, come up here 
the preceptor. 

The delinquent appeared, his face glowing wi 
blushes like a red-hot warming-pan, and looki: 
as silly as a ninny. 

“Hold out your hand, sir!” said the ped 
gogue; “I'll teach you not tw act thusin t 
institution.’” 

The huge paw was extended in a horizon: 
line toward the instructor, who surveyed i: 
broad surface with a mathematical eye, calculr 
ing how many strokes of his small ferale it wou 
take to cover the large namber of square inch: 
it contained. 

“ Jedediah,” at length he said, “ this is the fir 
time that you have been called up for any deli: 
quency ; now, sir, if you will say that you ai 
sorry for what you have done 1 will let you « 
this time without punishment!” 

“ Sorry,” exclaimed the youngster, striking + 
attitude of pride and indignation; “sorry! N 
sir! Lam not. And I will do jest so agin ef 
hev a chance. So put on, old feller, just as he 
as you like. By the jampin’ Jehosniphat! J 
stand here and let you lick me till kingdom kar 
afore I'd be sorry at that—by thunder I would 
—HBoston Post. 
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—o—or-- 
THE HERMIT AND THE POET. 


Sam Johnson was, doubtless, a great pro 
wricer. Instance his Rambler, and his life 
Savage, which latter isa gem. But as a poet 
excelled himself. The following, as & speci 
of his powers, contains united sublimity « 
beauty, all the charms of versification, combin: 
with a simplicity so rare, that in this age of tary 
bombast and rhetorical floarish, it will be « 
preciated, we are afraid, but by afew. The « 
cellence of the conclading line is unsurpassed 





* Hermit hoar, in solemn eel 
Wearing out life's evening grey ; 
Strike tuy bosom, sage’ aod tell, 
What is bile and whieh the way’ 


Thus | poke, and speaking sighed — 
Koarce repressed tne starting toar 
When tue boary age bs ~ 

* Come my lad, and drink tome beer 
‘—--> 
CORN FOR FUEL. 

A farmer about 150 miles south of Chica 
got out of coal, and as the roads were in at 
condition, he thought be would try the virtue 
corn in the ear to supply the place of coal 
worked so well that subsequently he purchaser 
load of coal and tried it by measure in cont 
with the corn; and the experiment developed | 
fact that the corn fuel was the cheapest and the lr 
The corn and the coal were worth the same pr 
per bushel, thirty cents each, and the corn + 
the farthest and made the cleanest and beet f 
—Chacago Herald 

<--> 
APPLE TREES BY THE ROADSIDE. 

In Germany it is common wo line the highw 
with choice varietios of the apple. The ow 
tarks alternate trees by tying t them a 1 
string, whieh Im that country means, “If y 

leave thu fruit you may have the reet;"’ 
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the truth of it, that the public generally keep 
contract fauhfally — New England Farmer 
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“T haven’t even examined the box,” answered 
Redland. “TI wanted to get the watch off first.” 

“’Spose you overhauls it now,” said Bill, 

“T have no objection,”’ answered Redland. 

With these words he took a small box from 
his breast-pocket and placing it on the table 
raised the cover. Mr. William Proffit drew his 
chair closely to the table and bent over it in in- 
tense anxiety, saying : 

“ Di’monds, I ’ope ?” 

What were the contents of the box that caused 
the eyes of the robber to dilate, his brow to knit, 
the color to mount darkly to his cheek and brow, 
and his whole powerful frame to heave with a 
tempest of emotion? He gazed and gazed, while 
his lips quivered, and he seemed striving to speak, 
but found no utterance. 

His accomplice leaned yet farther over the 
table, so as to catch a glimpse of the cont of 
the box, but his wonder at Redland’s emotion 
was great when he saw that it held only a small 
pearl cross and a finger ring—articles of incon- 
siderable value. 

“ Vat in thunder’s the matter with you?” he 
asked, as Redland suddenly closed the box and 
restored it to his breast. Looking up, he saw 
his companion’s eyes fixed anxiously upon him, 
and springing up, he seized him by the collar with 
an iron gripe. 

“Tell me, you prying dog?” he exclaimed, 
in the low hoarse tones of passion, “ what have 
I been saying—Repeat every word—or—” 

“T can’t,” stammered the frightened thief—“ 
can’t, Mr. Redland.” 

“ Why not?” 

“*Cause you didn’t say nothink !” 

“ Not a word ?” 

‘Not a word.” 

“Then—then,” said Redland, releasing him, 
and sinking into a chair. “I was only angry— 
not with you, Bill—to think how I’d been re- 

gularly sold.. They wern’t diamonds, Bill—mere 
trash—stuff—not worth three dollars—Pshaw ! 
we'll make a better strike one of these days. 
Pour out some brandy for me. I don’t feel well, 
the air of this hole is foul as the between-decks of 
. slaver.”” 

Mr. William Proffit, who was now thoroughly 
afraid of his companion, began to pour out the 





' liquor with a trembling hand. 


“Fill it up!” cried Redland, fiercely. “If it 
was liquid fire, I would drain it to the dregs.” 

Proffit obeyed, and Redland swallowed the 
fiery potion at a single draught. He then rose. 

“Bill,” said he, “I’m off on a tramp to-mor- 
‘ow—on business of my own—nothing that you 
‘ave any concern in. So no dogging my foot- 
steps—do you hear? no prying or spying, or you 
shall rue the hour you cross my path.” 

“Bless my soul, Mr. Redland—I’ve no idea of 
neddling with you. I wont even ask you where 
‘ou’re going or where you’ve been. Honor 
right!” and he laid his hand upon his breast- 
pocket. 

“That’s right,” said Redland, putting on his 
‘iat. “Now you can stay here as long as you 
please—and call for what you like—I pay the 
ill”? 

“Thank ye,” said Bill, who was evidently re- 
ieved at the prospect of getting rid of his com- 
vanion, and Redland strode out of the room. 

“ * * * * 

On the morning after this conversation—and a 
‘lorious sammer morning it was—Mrs. Gordon 
vas seated alone in a small room on the first 
‘oor of her house, busy with her needle-work. 
toses and vines clustered all round the windows 
nd tempered the light of day. In a little golden- 
vired cage, swinging among the vines, a blithe 
ird poured forth his morning carols answered by 
is freer mates that chirruped among the trees in 
he garden. 

The lady’s face was calm and blooming; it 
vas one of those rare faces which retain their 


veshness and attractiveness through _ life. 


‘hough many years had rolled over her head, 
nd some of them years of trouble, still time had 
ruched her beauty with a gentle finger; only a 
’w gray hairs mingling with the brown indicated 


‘hat she was far advanced upon life’s pilgrimage. 


As she sat sewing, a shadow suddenly fell upon 
er work, She looked up hastily, but the object 
hich projected it had disappeared. The inci- 
ent itself was trivial, but a strange presentiment 
mnecting that shadow with some mournful 
vent, sent a cold thrill through her veins. But 
he dismissed the disturbing thoughts it awaken- 
lwith a smile, and renewed her work. By 
‘grees, however, a numbing sensation crept over 
er, as if a mysterious Presence enthralled and 
nehained her. The feeling grew so strong that 
1e dropped her work, and turning her head, 
+held a stranger standing within the room. He 
as a tall, athletic man, dusty and travel-soiled, 
essed like a sailor, and his iron-gray locks clus- 
red all over his head, for he held his hat in his 
ind. Still the room was so darkened by the 
vadow of the vines that his features were not 
isily distinguished. 

“Who are you, sir, and what do you want?” 
ked Mrs. Gordon, finally mustering firmness 
1ough to address the intruder with an air of 
mposure. 

“Margaret !’’ said a deep voice. 

A chord of memory was struck in the heart 

the listener, and its effect was magical. She 
shed forward seized the stranger by the arm, 

d drew him, not reluctant, towards the window 
1ere a fuller light fell upon his face. She gazed 
ug and intently on his features, and then recoil- 
3 with a look of mingled disgust, horror and 
wm, sank into a chair, inanimate. How long 
e remained in ths condition, she knew not, 
t she slowly revived, no thanks to the stranger, 
o made no effort whatever to relieve her, and 
ered no call for help. But at last shé opened 
“eyes and saw him seated before her. She 
sed them again, thinking, hoping she was the 
tim of some mental hallucination, but when 

looked again, there was the same figure. 

‘You hoped Louis Mayfare was in his grave, 
urgaret ?”’ said the stranger, sternly. 

‘Ay,” answered Mrs. Gordon, firmly. “I 
yed for your death, and until lately I thought 
aven had answered my prayers.” 

\ bitter smile writhed the stern lips of the in” 
der. 
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“T was long ago past praying for, either in a 
good or evil spirit,” he said. 

“And why have you come hither?” asked the 
lady. 

The stranger made no reply to the question— 
but casting his eyes about the room, said : | 

“Really, you live in some style, Margaret. 
Fortune has smiled on you, while she has been 
playing me a succession of jade’s tricks since we 
parted. Thank Heaven! I’m tough as iron, 
though. Trouble neither bends nor breaks me.” 

“You are in want of money,” said Mrs. Gor- 
don, desperately, feeling for her purse. “Name 
the amount, however large, and let me buy your 
absence.” 

“Tam no beggar,” said Louis Mayfare, or 
rather Mark Redland, for it is more convenient 
to style him by the alias he had assumed. 
“ What I need i take. Iam beholden to no man 
or woman.” 

“ Then stay till my husband returns,” said the 
woman, bitterly. ‘ Perhaps itis best so. Soon- 
er or later all will be known. Nay—I will call 
him myself!” and she rose with this resolution. 

“Hold!” cried Redland. ‘Pause ere you 
do so. Why do you wish to provoke a scene of 
violence? If harm comes to me from this visit, 
you shall never hear tidings of one you thought 
dead like me, and mourned over as much as you 
rejoiced over my death.” 

“ What! does he live?” 

“ He lives.” 

“And you came to tell me of him !” 

“Nay, the hour is not ripe for disclosure yet.” 

“I conjure you—by the memory of the past, 
to relieve my tortures!’’ cried the woman. 

“Dare not invoke the past—you who were 
false to it!’ cried Redland. 

“Do you reproach me with falsehood, Louis ?”’ 

“Let us have no recriminations,” said Red- 
land, coldly, after a pause. “I discovered your 
existence and your residence by the merest 
chance—and curiosity led me hither. You are 
married, it seems ?” 

“Yes,” faltered Mrs. Gordon. 7 

“And childless ?” 

“T have two sons nearly of age.” 

“ How time passes! But it is flying now—and 
I must begone, for reasons you can best con- 
jecture !”” 

“And how, supposing I wished to communi- 
cate with you,” faltered Mrs. Gordon, ‘“‘can I 
find you?” 

“ Fear not; Ishall not give you the trouble of 
seeking me. I shall be ever near you, Margaret.” 

“Ever near me!” The thought fell like a 
stone into the deep well of her heart. Ever 
near her! This man! 

He waited for no reply, but glided out of the 
room as mysteriously as he had entered. What 
were the relations between these two persons so 
dissimilar in character? When and where did 
their acquai c 2? These are mys- 
teries we cannot yet explain. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 








YANKEE YOUTH’S LOVE. 

Once upon atime a big, strapping, awkward 
youth, fresh from Vermont, entered the Dummer 
Academy, at Byfield, Mass., for a little share of 
erudition, which is doled out at this Temple of 
Minerva at economical prices. At that time— 
we know not how it is at present—the boys and 
girls were kept in one apartment, only the mid- 
dle aisle separating them. One day this Vermont 
stripling, who had just been helping one of the 
girls through a hard sum—he was cute on cypher- 
ing—thought it not more than fair that he should 
take toll for his valuable services ; accordingly he 
threw his stalwart arm around the rosy damsel 
and gave her a sly but rousing smack, which 
startled the whole assembly. 

“ Jedediah Tower, come up here!” roared out 
the preceptor. 

The delinquent appeared, his face glowing with 
blushes like a red-hot warming-pan, and looking 
as silly as a ninny. 

“Hold out your hand, sir!” said the peda- 
gogue; “T’ll teach you not to act thus in this 
institution.’”” 

The huge paw was extended in a horizontal 
line toward the instructor, who surveyed its 
broad surface with a mathematical eye, calculat- 
ing how many strokes of his small ferule it would 
take to cover the large number of square inches 
it contained. 

“ Jedediah,” at length he said, “ this is the first 
time that you have been called up for any delin- 
quency ; now, sir, if you will say that you are 
sorry for what you have done, I will let you off 
this time without punishment!” 

“Sorry,” exclaimed the youngster, striking an 
attitude of pride and indignation; ‘sorry! No, 
sir! Lam not. And I will do jest so agin ef I 
hevachance. So put on, old feller, just as hard 
as you like. By the jumpin’ Jehoshiphat! I’d 
stand here and let you lick me till kingdom kum, 
afore I'd be sorry at that—by thunder I would !” 
—Boston Post. 





THE HERMIT AND THE POET. 


Sam Johnson was, doubtless, a great prose- 
writer. Instance his Rambler, and his life of 
Savage, which latter is a gem. But as a poet he 
excelled himself. The following, as a specimen 
of his powers, contains united sublimity and 
beauty, all the charms of versitication, combined 
With a simplicity so rare, that in this age of turgid 
bombast and rhetorical flourish, it will be ap- 
preciated, we are afraid, but by a few. The ex- 
cellence of the concluding line is unsurpassed. 


“ Hermit hoar, in solemn cell, 
Wearing out life’s evening gray ; 
Strike thy bosom, sage! and tell, 
What is bliss, and which the way? 


Thus I spoke, and speaking sighed,— 
Scarce repressed the starting tear— 

When the hoary sage replied, 

* Come my lad, and drink some beer ””* 





—__-+—-e+ 
CORN FOR FUEL, 

A farmer about 150 miles south of Chicago 
got out of coal, and as the roads were in a bad 
condition, he thought he would try the virtue of 
corn in the ear to supply the place of coal. It 
worked so well that subsequently he purchased a 
load of coal and tried it by measure in contrast 
with the corn ; and the experiment developed the 
fact that the corn fuel was the cheapest and the best. 
The corn and the coal were worth the same price 
per bushel, thirty cents each, and the corn went 
the farthest and made the cleanest and best fire. 
—Chicago Herald. 

—_—_—_+-22e >—— - 
APPLE TREES BY THE ROADSIDE. 

In Germany it is common to line the highways 
with choice varieties of the apple. The owner 
marks alternate trees by tying to them a red 
String, which in that country means, “If you 
will leave this fruit you may have the rest;’’ and 
we have been told, though we cannot vouch for 
the truth of it, that the public generally keep the 








contract faithfully.—New England Farmer. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 
THE LOVE OF THE LILY. 


BY EFF HYATT. 


A lily grew 
By a rippling stream, 
Where the morning dew 
And the noonday beam 
Both courted the snow-white flower, 
And it grew so fair 
That the passer-by 
Would stop and stare 
With admiring eyes, 
And gaze at the lily an hour. 


The dew thus spoke 
To the lily white, 
As its murmur broke, 
On a summer’s night, 
Through forest leaf and tree: 
**T have loved thee long, 
And I love thee now; 
O, list to my song, 
And believe my vow; 
Come, fly to the woods with me.” 


But the flower replied, 
With a toss of its head: 
“Thy truth I've tried, 
But my heart is dead, 
For I love but the noonday beam ; 
But he comes for awhile, 
To gaze in my face, 
With a glowing smile 
And a warm embrace, 
Then passes away like a dream.” 


2 


The dew no more 
Does sigh to the flower, 
Though he dwells at the door 
Of her forest bower, 
And moistens her petals white, 
While the beam does stray 
To the roses’ bed, 
To return in the day 
To the flower he’s wed, 
But back to the rose in the night. 


O, sad is the maid, 
Who her young vow breaks, 
And woe be it said, 
Her lover forsakes 
For one who more brilliant may seem ; 
She must know he will fly 
From his lawful bride 
To some other bright eye, 
Or some other girl’s side, 
As the lily complained of the beam. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE CLAIRVOYANT. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





Ir is necessary for me to give no explanation 
of my rank and occupation in life as connected 
with the tale I am about to relate, further than 
that I am a lawyer of extensive practice, residing 
and doing business in the inland city of B——. 
For the month preceding the date of the follow- 
ing events, I had been striving with all my legal 
skill to gain the acquittal of a noted forger, whose 
cause I had advocated at first from a belief in 
his innocence, and after I had even become con- 
vinced of his guilt, I had persevered, instigated 
by a certain pride of never losing a cause. But 
all my efforts were d d to disappointment, 
for the fellow was convicted and sentenced to 
ten years’ imprisonment in spite of my endeavors, 
which all my friends told me were “ worthy of a 
better cause.”” However, at that period I was in 
no mood for the kind offices of consoling friends, 
and upon the spur of the moment I departed 
silently for the seaside home of my friend and 
old associate, Mark Fields. 

Mark was what people often call a “ gentle- 
man of elegant leisure,” which term, I have 
observed, is generally applied by the envious to 
those who have won by their own efforts the 
means and appliances for enjoying that leisure. 
He was the owner of a lovely place, situated in 
full sight of the sea, with gardens and wooded 
grounds stretching all around. His disposition 
was strikingly illustrated in the location of his 
home, and his favorite pursuits. He chose this 
spot, he often told me, because the roar of the 
ocean harmonized with his mood; and this was 
true, for his principal occupation seemed to me 
to be the study and contemplation of the sea. 
He certainly could not be termed a misanthrope, 
for I can bear witness that he was a devoted 
friend ; but he belonged to that class of men who 
seek the grand and sublime, the solemn and the 
melancholy, rather than the beautiful and the 
pleasant in nature. Such being his disposition, 
the reader will be prepared to believe me when I 
say that he was a clairvoyant. And what was 
most singular, he never professed a belief in the 
mysteries of clairvoyance, and often seemed to 
exhibit and feel as much astonishment as his 
friends, whenever any of his visions of absent 
occurrences were discovered to be true. He ap- 
peared a perfect enigma ; he lived in a world of 
his own, and he rarely came back to common- 
place affairs. 

Upon my arrival I instantly discovered that 
some unusual occurrence had compelled him 
to throw off his natural gloom, and to assume an 
appearance of cheerfulness which I thought 
bespoke a change. ‘The secret soon leaked out ; 
the day after my arrival he confided to me the 
fact that he was deeply in love, and shortly to be 
married! I was incredalous, and refused to 
believe until he had assured me many times of 
his sincerity. At the same time that I expressed 
my wonder, I took occasion to encourage him in 
his resolution, and assured him of my belief that 
it would be the means of redeeming him from his 
gloominess and making a new being of him. 

He went on to tell me that some six months 
before, a vessel was driven by a heavy gale upon 
the rocks, almost in sight of his house, and but 

two persons had escaped—the captain, who was 
the sole owner of the vessel and cargo, and his 
sister, a lady of twenty summers With the loss 
of his ship, the young captain, Henry Musgrove 
by name, had lost his whole fortune, and antici- 
pated many years of hard toil ere he could see 
his prospect so fair as when the unlacky gale had 
stripped him of his all. At this juncture he be- 
came acquainted with my friend Mark, and the 
latter, admiring the noble qualities which he soon 
discovered in Captain Masgrove, resolved to re- 
place his loss, and befriend him in his hour of 








great need. His generous assistance was grate- 


fully received, a new ship was built, and a new 
cargo placed on board, and Captain Musgrove 
again found himself in a prosperous condition. 
His gratitude to his benefactor was unbounded, 
and he refused to look upon the ship and cargo 
as anything but a loan, which he was to repay 
with interest. But while the new ship was in 
process of construction, the captain and his sister 
made their home with Mark, at his earnest request, 
and the latter being brought into daily contact 
with the lovely Ella Musgrove, learned first to 
respect, then to admire, and finally to love with 
ardent devotion the sister of his new friend. He 
was made happy upon finding his passion returned, 
and would fain have prevailed upon her to appoint 
an early day for their union; but as Henry had 
assured her that ifhe should be successful in dis- 
posing of his cargo, he should be placed beyond 
the necessity of making any more voyages, she 
resolved to brave with him for the last time the 
perils of the deep, and then hope for many years 
of happiness with Mark. Her brother tried to 
dissuade her from accompanying him and to in- 
duce her to fall in with the wishes of Mark ; but 
she was firm in her resolve, and her brother and 
lover reluctantly consented to her plan. A tear- 
ful leave-taking had been held, and two days 
before my coming, the Adventurer, as Captain 
Musgrove had named his ship, had sailed from the 
little sea-port near which the residence of Mark 
Fields was situated, carrying the hopes and 
fears of my friend in her keeping. 

Although the greater part of his abstraction 
and melancholy had vanished, his disposition and 
habits were of too long duration to be easily 
thrown off, even with the aid of such bright 
hopes as he had of his future. In our walks 
along the beach, I noticed that he still crossed 
his hands behind him, and bent his eyes to the 
sand, raising them only to take a survey of the 
ocean. But in other places he showed more 
cheerfulness, and even sometimes exchanged his 
favorite Byron, for Moore, and it was with aston- 
ishment that I surprised him one day in the very 
act of reading a newspaper. He smiled and com- 
menced a light conversation which evidently 
exhilarated and refreshed him. I remarked to 
him that I supposed he was now free from clair- 
voyant influences, and need never expect to see 
any more visions. His deportment instantly 
changed, and he became grave and almost sor- 
rowful. 

“T have always experienced a slight depres- 
sion of feeling,” he remarked, “‘ immediately, or 
a short period before entering into my clairvoy- 
ant state, and what is most singular, if I am to 
see anything sorrowful or awful, this depression 
lasts longer than if the vision is to be one of good. 
Last night I was seized with these symptoms, 
and they continued so long a time that I fear 
evil is to happen to some of my friends, possibly 
to Ella.” 

This idea increased his dejection, and he could 
not restrain the tear of foreboding distress which 
rolled down his cheek. I hastened to comfort 
him, and strove to dispossess his mind of the 
shadows which were falling about it. I partially 
succeeded, and he became once more cheerful. 

As was his custom, he sat in his parlor after 
twilight had faded from the west, without lights. 
Thinking to divert him, and noticing that the 
moon was up and the evening pleasant, I propos- 
ed a moonlight stroll on the beach. He assented, 
and we left the house together. We paced up 
and down the hard sand for en hour, and he laid 
open to me all bis plans for the future, in which 
she who was absent bore the greater part. The 
chill sea-breeze at length warned us to return to 
the house, and we turned to take another look at 
the ocean, whose surface was then as smooth as 
that of a mirror. I had directed his attention to 
the beautiful appearance of the moon’s rays upon 
the water, and he had been regarding it for some 
moments, when I looked at him and saw to my 
surprise, that his face was as pale as death, his 
arm was extended, and his finger pointed towards 
the open sea, while he leaned his other arm 
heavily upon my shoulder for support. The 
very frightfulness of his silence kept me still for 
a moment, but I roused myself and said : 

“ What is it, Mark? What are you looking 
at?” 

ie There,” said he, ‘see that ship !” 

“ What ship ?” 

“Look,” he continued, as if he had not heard 
my question, “(how white the foam from that 
long line of breakers is! Hear how they roar, 
and dash, and what terrible rocks those are which 
lie beyond! And that ship still keeps on with 
all sails set, and in three minutes she must be 
wrecked upon those fatal shallows!” Are they 
all mad, or asleep! O, Heaven, save her, save 
her! it is the Adventurer! See now how all the 
sailors crowd up from the hold, but too late! 
She has struck and parted in the middle, and the 
waves wash the miserable crew overboard, and 
O, where is Ella!”’ 

His strength left him, and he would have fallen 
to the earth had I not sustained him, and with 
the help of one of the servants who had accom- 
panied us, I bore him to the house. He was in- 
stantly put to bed, and everything was done to 
bring back suspended animation, but in vain. 
He seemed to have fallen into a death like stupor. 
His extremities were cold and stiff, and his face 
was pale and corpse-like. Once a broken sen- 
tence escaped his lips, but no other sign of life 
was apparent for many days. Physicians were 
called, but their unanimous opinion was that the 
case was one of strong mental excitement, and 
must take its course. He might recover, but it 
was more than doubtful. His hold on life was 
slender, and they could not “ minister to a mind 
diseased.” 

This occurrence operated strangely upon me. 
I was thea, and had always been a skeptic in re- 
lation to clairvoyance, and had regarded my 
friend’s frequent fits as something which was 
connected with his habit of mind, and which 
sometimes were true by accident. But the sol- 
emn circumstances under which this vision of 
Mark’s had occurred, and its strange and fearful 
effect on him inclined me somewhat to believe it 
true. In addition to this, I remembered that he 
had told me but a short time previous in relation 
to the feelings which he always considered as 
forerunners of one of these states of second sight 














Had this vision upon the beach been seen by any 
other person than Mark, I should have thought 
it a mental disorder of some kind, but knowing as I 
did the antecedents of my friend, I was left in 
perplexing doubt. However, I resolved to 
doubt still further until I should receive the news 
of the wreck of the Adventurer (and I most de- 
voutly hoped to be left in doubt of it if I could 
solve my doubts no other way), and in the mean- 
time I applied myself most diligently to compass 
Mark’s recovery. My efforts were partially suc- 
cessful, for he constantly grew better in body, but 
in mind he was weak and ill. He was stricken 
down suddenly, but the blow was a heavy one, 
and at times I almost despaired of his recovery. 
One day, about two months after that fatal 
moonlight night upon the beach, I was sitting by 
his bedside, and saw with pleasure that he had 
fallen into an easy sleep, and that his breathing 
was deep and regular. During this time we had 
heard not one word concerning the Adventurer, 
and acting upon the proverb that “ no news is good 
news,” I had explained with some success to 
Mark, that if any shipwreck had occurred we 
should have heard of it before this time. I looked 
at him a moment as he slept, and thought that 
perhaps I had commenced in the right way, and 
I resolved to continue it. A recent newspaper 
lay upon the table, and I reached it and removed 
the wrapper. Unfolding it, my eye rested upon 
a paragraph, the heading of which caused a chill 
to penetrate my whole frame, and my heart to 
beat almost audibly. Well it might, for the fate 
of Mark Fields lay in that simple paragraph. 
Collecting my scattered senses, I read as follows : 


“Marine Disaster! Loss of the ship Ad- 
venturer !—We have to chronicle the most disas- 
trous shipwreck of the year. The ship Adven- 
turer, commanded by Captain Musgrove, was 
driven ashore near Cape Sable on the night of 
June 15th, and remained a total wreck. Nota 
soul survived to tell the tale! A ship home- 
ward bound passed by just before the Adventurer 
struck, but on account of the high sea, she could 
offer no relief. We have been unable to learn 
from what port the Adventurer sailed, but she is 
believed to have carried a valuable cargo. No 
further information can be gained concerning 
the wreck, and none can be hoped for, unless it 
should happen that some person on board was 
saved, which is extremely unlikely.” 

I turned my eyes as if mechanically to the bed, 
and saw that Mark was awake and regarding me 
with a look of eager interest. But his expression 
of hope vanished as he saw my countenance, and 
covering his face with his hands he said : 

“ Thy will be done !” 

From this time he sank gradually. I could 
hold out no false hopes to him, for I knew it 
would be worse than folly. I was well aware 
that Captain Musgrove’s vessel had sailed for 
Rio Janeiro, and the mention of Cape Sable left 
no room for doubt. I sympathized fully with 
Mark in his great bereavement, but I could not 
help thinking over the wonderful manner in which 
that shipwieck had been described by Mark while 
in his clairvoyant state upon that night—the very 
15th of June on which the paper had said the 
vessel had been wrecked! Then I remembered 
every detail which he had mentioned ; the striking 
of the ship, the death of the sailors, all was cor- 
roborated by the report of the actual occurrence ! 
At least, 1 resolved that it was mysterious if noth- 
ing more. 

Mark slowly but surely failed. His strength 
seemed all gone, and he approached the grave 
with rapid steps. He spoke but little, being 
wholly bound up in the contemplation of his 
grief. One day when he seemed more c 
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more clairvoyant visions. Whether this results 
from the companionship of one who is calculated 
to dispel the gloom from his mind, or whether his 
last vision had the effect of curing him of clair- 
yoyance, I am unable to say. Furthermore, the 
reader must decide whether his last and almost 
fetal vision, the actual occurrence of which would 
seem to confirm it, was the accidental rasult of a 
morbid state of mind, or the expression of some* 
thing within, where the scene was mysteriously 
daguerreotyped. 





A PARISIAN BEGG AR. 

Upon one of the most unfrequented bridges of 
Paris was every day to be seen a man of sixty 
years of , clothed in rags, but in seeming 
good health. The old man asked the charity of 
passers-by in a plaintive voice, and as he appear- 
ed worthy, many a sou was thrown into his cup. 
One evening a lady passed near him, and taking 
a piece of money from her purse, put it in the old 
man’s hand and walked on, unconscious of hav- 
ing done akind act Upon returning to her own 
house she discovered that instead of a penny, she 
had, through mistake, given the old beggar a 
twenty franc piece. She immediately returned 
to the bridge, but the mendicant was gone. 
Turning to a woman, also a beggar, upon the 
bridge, she inquired the old man’s address, and 
learned that he lived in the Rue de Lille. The 
next morning she went to the house indicated, 
and found it to be an elegant hotel. 

“No doubt he lives in one of fhose garrets, 
where he is permitted to lodge rent free. I'll 
ask. Old Marcel!” she demanded of the porter. 

“First story in front, madame.” 

Arrived at the room alluded to, the lady felt 
certain that there must be some mistake. She 
did not like to trouble the servants of a prince to 
ask after a beggar, but finally suppressing her 
emotion, and determined to see the end of the 
adventure, she rang the bell. A man in livery 
presented himself. 

“ Could you show me the room of old Marcel ?”’ 
asked the lady. 

“Tt ishere,” answered the servant, “ please sit 
down, and I will call Monsieur.” 

“There is certainly a blunder somewhere,” 
thought the lady, “but as the same names are 
frequently borne by rich and poor alike, I shall 
only need to beg pardon.” 

Scarcely had she seated herself upon a sofa, 
when a second domestic opened the door of a 
handsome saloon, and a tall man, wrapped in a 
rich morning gown, advanced and said : 

“Of what service can I be to you, madame *” 

“ Why, sir,” stammered the lady, “ I trust you 
will excuse the apparent impertinence, but the 
name—the address—even a striking resemblance 
—may plead for the error Ihave made. These 
are the cire Yesterday in passing 
over the Point Royal, I hastily gave a Napoleon 
instead of a copper to a poor man who—but the 
details are useless ; permit me to retire.’’ 

“ Remain, madame, if you please,”’ he answer- 
ed, “you are not mistaken. You are speaking 
to old Marcel, and I recognize you as the 
lady who has frequently besiowed alms upon 
me. If, by error, you gave me a twenty franc 
piece, we will try to recover the coin. Pierre, 
bring me yesterday’s receipts !”” 

The lackey disappeared, and the lady was 
more astonished than ever. In a moment Pierre 
returned, bearing a large plate, upon which was 
a pile of small money, which the old man order- 
ed him to empty upon the table. Marcel then 
turned over the coppers, and presently found the 
piece. 

“ You are right, madame,” said he, courteously 
handing it to her, “ here is the coin.””—Correspon- 
dent of Boston Journal. 








Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


Ready-made Shirts. 

According to Humboldt there is a tree in the South Sea 
Islands which produces ready-made shirts. The natives 
cut off pieces of the tree about two feet long, from which 
they draw off the fibrous bark as boys draw off the bark 








than usual, he said : 

“‘ Walter, was it on Cape Sable that the Ad- 
venturer was wrecked ?”’ 

“Yes ;”’ I answered. 

I thought a moment and then said, “ Surely 
therearetwo. One is atthe extremity of Florida, 
the other at the south of Nova Scotia.” 

A ray of hope came to me from this recollection, 
and I glanced at Mark, but he mournfully shook 
his head and relapsed into silence. 

And now his end seemed drawing nigh. The 
winter had passed, and the soft wind blowing in 
at the open window spoke the presence of May. 
Ihad been thinking for some moments, when I 
said: 

“ Mark, it isa year to-day since I came.” * 

“Ah,” said he, ‘is it not most time for the 
Adventurer to return ?”” 

I walked to the window to conceal my emotion, 
and a strange hope came to my heart as I saw 
the gate at the extremity of the lawn open, anda 
lady and gentleman walk up the path towards 
the house. I returned to my seat, wondering 
what could be the cause of that feeling, when a 
step sounded lightly on the gravel walk in front 
of the house. Mark raised his head inquiringly, 
but I had no explanation to offer. None was 
needed, for a female entered hastily, and without 
noticing me, went to the bed. The sick man 
unclosed his eyes, and with the exclamation, 
“ Ella,” fainted. 





Reader, it was no miracle. To the most intri- 
cate affairs there are sometimes the simplest ex- 
planation. The Adventurer had made safe pas- 
sages, the only difficulty being a long detention 
at Rio in order that Captain Musgrove might 
dispose of his cargo to good advantage. 

What, then, did the news of the shipwreck 
mean? Simply thatthe English ship Adventurer 
had been wrecked off Cape Sable to the southern 
point of Nova Scotia, which two facts had been 
omitted inthe newspaper. This Adventurer, too, 
to complete the coincidence, was commanded by 
Captain Musgrove, whom Henry supposed to be 
a distant relation of his. 

The sequel might be easily anticipated. Mark 
had been given up for a dead man, bat the cause 
of his prostration being removed, he conclnded 
that it was his duty to recover as fast as possible 
which he accordingly did. A wedding took 
place shortly after, and Mark’s beautiful house 
no longer wanted a mistress to preside over and 
regulate it. Captain Musgrove had realized suf- 
ficient from his voyage to warrant his giving up 
of the sea-faring life, and pursuing a basiness 
more in accordance with his tastes, while I return- 
ed to the city, bearing the grateful acknowledge- 
ments of Mark and Ella, for my care of him. 

I have since understood that Mark has no 





of ch to made whistles. Each man selects a tree 
near his own diameter, so that the shirt may be a good 
fit. When the bark is off, they cut a hole in each side to ad- 
mit hisarms. The shirts do not require any washing, 
starching and ironing, anda more convenient article for 
loafers could not be imagined. The same country pro- 
duces bread fruit, so that a fellow can get his board and 
clothes gratis. 





Interesting Relics. 

The San Francisco Bulletin gives the names of a large 
pumber of old vessels which have been broken up at that 
port, and remarks: ‘‘ The histories connected with these 
old vessels would be highly interesting, some of them 
romantic, some sublime. One of them, for instance, the 
Cadmus, was the vessel in which the patriot Lafayette 
came to America on his famous visit. Another, the Plover, 
was familiar to the world as the ship which entered the 
Northern seas through Behring’s Straits in the great 
search after Sir John Franklin, and remained among 
those icy regions for four or five years.”’ 





Patchouly. 

The origin of the use of Patchouly as a perfume in 
Europe and America is curious. A few years ago, real 
Indian Cashmere shawls bore an extravagant price, and 
purchasers could always distinguish them by their odor; 
in fact, they were perfumed with patchouly. The French 
manufacturers had for some time successfully imitated 
the Indian fabric, but could not impart the odor. At 
length they discovered the secret, and imported the plant 
to perfume articles of their make, and thus palm off 
homespun shawis for real Indian. 





The Sharpshooter of the Sea. 

The littie fish ( Chelmon restratus) frequents the shores 
and sides of the sea and rivers in search of food; when it 
spies a fly sitting on the plants that grow in shallow 
water, it swims on to the distance of four, five or six 
feet, and then, with surprising dexterity, it ejects out of 
its tubular mouth @ single drop of water, which never 
fails striking the fly into the sea, when it soon becomes 
its prey. 


An odd Fish. 

Sir John Kichardson, ata recent meeting of the (eo- 
graphical Society, stated that a small fish, resembiing a 
carp, bad been found in a marsh in the Red Sea, and near 
the supposed site of Bodom. There could be no doubt 
that this little fish had come out of the Red Sea, and, as 
there were similar fishes in the Mediterrarean tes, the the- 
ory that those two seas were once connected was thus 
coufirmed. 


Curious Accident. 

The Trenton (N. J ) Gasette says: A steer belonging 
to Mr. Correll, distiller, near Lambertville, broke all his 
legs at once, under the following singular circumstances 
The cattle bad been changed from one enclosure to another 
when the one alluded to, feelings little frisky, pumped op 
to such # height, that coming to the ground, his lega 
were all broken by the weight of bis body 





Origin of the word Bridegroom. 

Groom signifies one who serves in an inferior station. 
The name of bridegroom was formerly given to the new- 
married man, beesuse it was customary for him to wait 
st table on his bride and friends on his wedding-day 





Geographical Discovery. 

The Okefenone Swamp in Georgia appears to be nothing 
morte than a dry swamp, after all. It is thought that by 
reclaiming it, thousands of acres of valaabie eutton land 
will be obtained for cultivation. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE DISSATISFIED WIFE 


BY BERTHA BURDOCK. 


You may talk as you please of fashion, 
Good sir, and run it down; 

There’s naught puts me in passion, 
Like living out of town. 

Residing out of town, sir! 
It’s a shocking disgrace ; 

(I never get my hair arranged 
Becomingly round my face). 

You boasted to me of the country, sir, 
As being a delightful place; 

But you forget what was wanting, dear! 
Brocade, diamonds and point lace. 


You admire the jewels of Morning, 
Her robes of dazzling sheen ; 

But she owes them to dew’s adorning— 
She's nothing but horrid green. 

You said sapphires and diamonds 
Were glittering in the grass; 

But when I went to fetch them, sir, 
I drabbled half my dress. 

I much prefer the jewels 
That glitter in the ‘‘ case,” 

To Morning's hasty bubbles—give me 
Brocade, diamonds and point lace. 


You sang of the gossamer glimmer 
Of the spider's silken net, 
Through which the moonbeams shimmer, 
Like silver veil o’ér jet. 
I much prefer a fine mouchoir, 
Which gossamer lace enshrines, 
Than all the webs Arachne wove, 
Or curious Luna finde. 
O, earth is beautiful I know— 
Quite so, in —— —— Place. 
To town, dear sir, I’m ready to go, for 
Brocade, diamonds and point lace. 





«wee -----—— 
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COUSIN MAXIMILIAN. 
BY E. L. HAMMOND. 

Art the age of twenty-seven, Mrs. Alicia Wal- 
ton was a widow—and the prettiest that ever wore 
weeds. Her husband had died rich; he had no 
near relatives, and she possessed his entire pro- 
perty ; so, besides being a pretty widow, she was 
a rich widow, too. 

Mr. Walton had been a very kind husband, 
and indulgent to her, though advanced in years, 
infirm in health, and cross and testy to everybody 
but his charming wife. So pretty Mrs. Walton 
naturally lamented him very sincerely. I know 
she said to Colonel Evelyn her cousin: 

“Cousin Maximilian, I want you to order the 
very handsomest monument to be found, for him ; 





and see that everything is as it should be. I’m | 


sure, I could never do too much, to perpetuate 
the memory of my dear departed husband—no, 
never !”” 

And the beautiful widow put her black-border- 
ed handkerchief to her eyes, and sobbed faintly. 

“«My dear cousin, your wishes shall be attend- 
ed to,” said Cousin Maximilian; and he went 
and gave the necessary orders directly. 


ingly, “poor Alicia!’ But then it was not to 
be expected that an affair of this kind would take 
place directly ; and her grief must wear off some 
time. 

It began to wear off, by degrees. She could 
actually smile—she even laughed once or twice, 
I am sure—before the first three months were at 
anend. But that was some weeks after Maxi- 
milian went away. He had left her in tears— 
tears flowing more freely than ever, as she press- 
ed his hand in both of hers, and said : 

“0, Cousin Maximilian, I can never forget 
you! You who have been so kind to me since 
he died! I shall never cease to be grateful to 
you—never cease to mourn for him, my poor 
Richard !” 

So Max, looking very sober, and expressing 
it as his firm conviction that Alicia, poor Alicia ! 
would cry herself to death, after all, went away 
to India. 

But Alicia did not cry herself to death. On 
the contrary, her tears began to dry before the 
period of her mourning was more than half ex- 
pired ; and far from showing any symptoms of a 
decline, she seemed once more to become suscep- 
tible of the enjoyments of life. 

Hitherto, she had paid not the slightest atten- 
tion to the fashion or material of her dress, since 
the death of her husband. Now, she began to 
inspect the appearance of her garments ; to mani- 
fest some interest in regard to the width of a 
fold, or the depth of a hem; and, on one occa- 
sion, actually spent half an hour with her mil- 
liner, discussing the respective merits of two 
rival bonnets. The latter half of her period of 
mourning saw her becoming fresher, fairer, love- 
lier than ever; and when it had fairly expired, 
she cast off her sable robes with only a passing 
sigh, and stepped joyfully from them into the 
world again! 

If Alicia had been charming as a wife, she was 
a thousand times more so as a widow. At least, 
such the general opinion seemed to be. Ad- 
mirers gathered without lack around her; and 
not merely admirers, but lovers, whom, before 
she had been six months out of mourning, Alicia 
smiled to find contending for her hand. There 
was certainly no want of choice, but Alicia was 
astonished that any reasonable person could think 
of such a thing as her marrying again, so soon! 
Indeed, for some years to come, at all events. 
To be sure, she might marry some time—it was 
not impossible; but she had not the remotest 
idea of doing so at present. Accordingly, she 
dismissed half a score of her suitors at once, and 
hoped she should hear no more of marrying. 
But the act availed her little. In the places of 
those whose hopes she destroyed, others flocked 
around her; and though there were a dozen 
envious hearts among those of her own sex, in 
her circle, that beat with jealousy of the fair 


| widow, she found this constant homage rather 
| troublesome, herself, and saw nothing in it for 


Cousin Maximilian happened to be at home at | 


the time. He had come home shortly before the 
death of Mr. Walton ; but he was soon to rejoin 
his regiment in India. 
did come home just then, for poor Alicia sadly 


It was very well that he | 


needed somebody to see after things for her; and | 


Maximilian, who was the best fellow in the 


compassionated Alicia from the bottom of his 
heart, put his industry and activity entirely at her 
service. 

“Poor Alicia!” he would exclaim—“ a thou- 
sand pities this loss of hers, takes it terribly, 
upon my word, she does. Well, [don’t wonder. 
Walton was a capital husband—loved her dearly. 


which to be envied. 

“You'll be forced to marry one, Alicia, to get 
rid of the rest!’”” was the laughing exclamation 
of her uncle, whose house had been her home 
since her husband’s death. 

Uncle Ralph was something of an invalid ; 
often confined to his room for weeks together, 
but always good-tempered, under the worst suf- 


| fering, and always jesting with Alicia about her 
world, and possessed the finest disposition, and — 


However, she’ll get over it in time—women do | 


generally, don’t they? and perhaps get another 
husband ; who knows?” 

It was not a very unwarrantable proceeding, 
even then, to say that such a thing might come 
to pass eventually; still, the fair widow did seem 
the next thing to inconsolable, and that did not 
look much like falling in love and marrying a 
second time. And Maximilian repeated, pity- 


lovers. In his intervals of health, his chief de- 
light was to escort his wife and niece whenever 
they went out, and amuse himself with secing 
how Alicia was followed, courted and flattered ; 
while, during his attacks of illness, when he could 
not leave home, he compensated for the loss of 
this amusement by making Alicia sit down by 
his side and recount to him what he termed gaily, 
“ her triamphs.”’ 

“Marry one to get rid of the rest?’ 
the pretty widow, merrily. 
anything of the kind. 
than that.” 

“Cant No, begging your pardon, my dear, 
but you can’t! Take my word for it!” said the 
old gentleman. 

“ Well—we'll see, uncle. But never mind the 


echoed 
“No—I wont do 
Ican do it more easily 














beaux just now; the season is almost over—when 
are you going out of town ?” 

“ When does your aunt want to go?” 

“T have asked her. She says it is immaterial 
to her, when we go.” 

“When you like, then, my dear. But isn’t it 
a pity now, to run away from all the beaux and 
parties, before anybody else does ?” 

“Not a bit, uncle. It’s exactly what I want 
to do.” 

Alicia’s uncle had a fine old country mansion, 
little more than an hour’s ride from town; and 
thither they proceeded shortly after. The sud- 
den flight of the pretty widow caused no little 
concern in more breasts than one; and among 
those who regretted her departure were a few who 
had too great enterprise, or determination, to 
allow it to put an end to their hopes. Among 
these were two or three for whom Alicia had 
some regard, though they were far from ever hav- 
ing touched her heart. Uncle Ralph had laugh- 
ingly warned her that they would follow her to 
her retreat, to press their suit; but Alicia ven- 
tured a merry wager that he would find himself 
mistaken. 

“They would consider it too much trouble,” 
she said. 

But not a fortnight afterwards, the Honorable 
Arthur Morris rode out to Canham Grove, to 
“see how Mr. Eveleth’s health had been, since 
he left town.”” And Captain Alvanley “called, 
on his way over to his cousin’s place,” to ask 
after the ladies. And Mr. Malincourt said 
straightforwardly that he came because he wished 
to see Mrs. Walton, and ask her why she had 
left town so unexpectedly ? 

Alicia had not got rid of her lovers, it was 
plain, and there was no prospect of doing so in a 
hurry. The Honorable Arthur Morris played an 
occasional game of billiards or whist, with his 
host, and bent over Alicia’s embroidery-frame, 
and held her worsteds. Captain Alvanley brought 
the last new song or the last new novel, and sung 
and read with the pretty widow. And Mr. Ma- 
lincourt came out to dine, and asked Alicia to 
walk and ride with him. Andall three proposed 
within a month. 

Alicia hesitated between amusement and vex- 
ation at all this. The past season had wearied 
her of admiration and of offers. These three 
last seemed to cap the climax ; and finally in a 
kind of comical desperation, she declared that 
she had some idea of adopting her uncle’s advice, 
and marrying one lover, to get rid of the rest. 

“Depend upon it, it’s the wisest thing you can 
do, my dear,” said Uncle Ralph, laughingly, “if 
you only will do it.” 

“But it’s so short a time since my husband 
died, uncle!” 

“Not atall, my dear ; it only seems so to you.” 

“Well, would you seriously adwise me to mar- 
ry now?” 

“‘ Might as well, my dear. You’ll marry some- 
time. Which do you like best, of your suitors, 
Niece Alicia? Morris, Alvanley or Malincourt ?” 

Alicia had a friendly regard for all; but she 
could not tell exactly which she preferred. 


“ Well, uncle, I'll tell you what 1’ll do!” she 
said, decidedly. ‘I'll compare their respective 





merits, and conclude which would make the | 
best husband. IfI make out which it is, I’ll 
marry him.” 


“Bravo, my dear! that looks like business. 
Now run away and consider.” 


And away Alicia went, to talk with her aunt. | 


A long conference, however, left her just where 
she was in the morning. She was irresolute. 
But her mind was firmly made up to marry the 
one whom she found reason to like best, at all 
events. 

That afternoon—it was nearing sunset—Alicia, 


deep in the solution of her new problem, sat alone | 


in the cool, quiet, shady drawing-room, twisting 
Mr. Malincourt’s letter—his proposal—in her 
fingers, and turning over the others in her mind. 
She had premised to give to her suitors an answer 
in three days; and was vainly endeavoring to 
make some progress towards a conclusion, when 
a horse’s feet sounded rapidly along the gravelled 


drive without, and the next moment a gentle- 
man’s step echoed in the hall. 

It was not an unfamiliar step. The door was 
opened, and the owner of the step walked in—a 
tall, handsome, noble-looking man of thirty. 
Alicia sprang to her feet, with a little scream. 
Dear me! if it isn’t Cousin Maximilian, come 
home from India; whose fine countenance beam- 
ed with a bright smile, on beholding his pretty 
cousin, and who, as Alicia ran joyfully to meet 
him, took her straightway in his arms, and kiss- 
ed her. 

“«My precious little Alicia! Is this you, or 
isn’t it?” 

“Tt is unmistakably !” laughed and blushed 
Alicia. “I don’t look like a spirit, doI? But 
who in the world would ever have expected you 
to make your app so suddenly ? Ithought 
you wouldn’t come home for such a while ?” 

“T am here,” said Cousin Maximilian, “ at all 
events, Alicia. And, moreover, intend to stay 
for the present. Well, how charmingly you 
look! But where are my aunt, and Uncle 
Ralph?” 

“Both gone out to drive. Considerate hostess 
that lam! keeping you standing here so long. 
Come and sit down, Cousin Maximilian.” 

And she resumed her seat. Maximilian placed 
himself beside her ; and, for a moment, each re- 
garded the other in silence. That silence which 
will chain our tongues, spite of the thousand things 
we wish to say, when a meeting of long parted 
friends takes place, and especially an unexpected 
meeting like this. 

As Alicia looked at him, she thought, “how 
handsome he is!”” But instantly, without know- 
ing why, she dropped her eyes, and blushed 
violently. 

“ How long have you been in town?” she ask- 
ed, directly after. 

“Not quite two hours. I went to the Square, 
and finding the house shut up, came immediately 
out. I wanted wings, Alicia. How glad Iam 
to get home again!” And he smiled, and look- 
ed handsomer than ever, Alicia thought. 

“Well, have I altered, Cousin Maximilian, 
since you went away?’ she asked, laughingly. 

“Beyond everything, Alicia. I did not quite 
recognize you at first,” he answered. “Indeed, 
when I went away,” and his voice grew serious, 
“‘T really was apprehensive of your health.” 

“And now?” said Alicia. 

“Now, my apprehensions are quite dissipated. 
I never beheld so complete an alteration.” And 
his deep blue eyes beamed with smiles again. 
The young widow looked thoughtful—even sad, 
for a moment. 

“Yes, Cousin Maximilian, I did mourn truly 
for my poor husband. He was a good husband. 
It is true, he was almost double my age, but 
nobody can tell how he loved me—how I loved 
him. Yes—how I loved him—despite—” 

She broke off, and lifted her eyes a 





“T shall be very glad of your help, Cousin 
Maximilian.” 

The conversation turned upon other subjects, 
and Alicia’s marriage was not spoken of again 
that night. 

Nor was it in any way alluded to until late the 
next day. Uncle Ralph and Maximilian were 
out together all the morning ; they returned to 
dinner, at a somewhat later hour than usual; 
Uncle Ralph in high good humor, as he always 
was, and lending his cheerfulness to everybody 
else. 

After dinner, Mrs. Evelette was busy with 
household matters, and in close confidence with 
the housekeeper. Uncle Ralph sat with his niece 
and nephew in the drawing-room for an hour or 
two, and then left them for a visit to the stables, 
saying, as he went out: | 

“I don’t suppose Maximilian cares so much 
for the grooming of horses as he does for a con- 
versation with his cousin, my dear, so I’ll leave 
him behind. Perhaps, Max., you’d better havea 
talk with Alicia about that little matter we men- 
tioned last night—it’s just possible that you may 
assist her in her decision.” 

The old gentleman walked quickly away as he 
finished. Alicia slightly blushed, she scarcely 
knew why, and a just perceptible smile of some- 
what thoughtful character was on the lip of 
Cousin Maximilian. 

And while Uncle Ralph went to look after his 
equine favorites, Max. turned to Alicia, and said ; 

“My uncle’s suggestion is very seasonable for | 
me, Alicia. I desire to confer with you upon this 
matter. Ido not flatter myself that I shall in- 
fluence you, and yet—how I wish I might!” 

He rose from his chair as he spoke, and came 
to sit by her side. 

“Alicia, let me ask you one or two questions. 
Ihave a deeper interest in your decision than 
perhaps you think, and I am eager to learn it. 
Do not therefore, consider me too abrupt, if I 
treat the matter briefly, in order to do so.” 

Alicia bent over the embroidery that pied 
her; her cheek flushed with a vivid, wavering 
color, and the hand that passed the glittering 
needle to and fro, worked with nervous haste. 
Maximilian gently took that hand in his own, as 
he leaned towards her. 

“Nay, Alicia, put aside your work a little while. 
Listen to me.” 

“Go on, Cousin Maximilian,” said Alicia, in 
a low voice. 

“You are about to choose from your suitors, 
Alicia, the one whom you find reason to prefer ¢” 

“Yes, Maximilian.” 

“You have no preference at present ?”” 

“None.” 

“If another were added to the list of your suit- 
ors, would you include his case in the number 
from which you are about to choose, and allow 
him an equal chance with the rest ?”” 

The pretty widow made no verbal answer, but 
the bright blush on her cheek was very eloquent. 

Maximilian’s countenance grew earnest. 

“Tell me, Alicia, would you—for Cousin 
Maximilian’s sake? Or should I be less favored 
than they, if I sought to win this little hand ?” 

He kissed it as he spoke; and Alicia blushing 
more deeply, said, ‘Do you care for it ?” 

“Dol, Alicia? yes! ‘There is nothing else in 
the world that I care half so much for!” 

“And I am sure,” said Alicia, smiling, “ I do 
not care for anybody else half so much as for my 
Cousin Maximilian!” And so it was that the 
pretty Widow Walton made her second choice. 


News Glances. 


SHaKsPeaRe Mania.—There is quite a mania in Kog- 
land for early copies of Shakspeare. The sum of $450 was 
lately given there for a first edition of Hamlet, which had 
cost the vender one shilling. At recent sale in London, 
the first folio of Shakspeare sold for $220. A second copy 
of the third impression, but with the seven plays added, 
and the autographs of several “lovers of Shakspeare,” 
was sold for $85. The second edition of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream brought $100. 











Unzquat Division.—“ In the Constitution of the Elec- 
torate of Hesse,” writes Borne, the German Jewish wit, 
“‘ the rights of the government and the people are divided 
somewhat as the Jew shared with the stupid peasant the 
use of a horse which they had hired in common: ‘ One 
hour I ride and you walk, and the next hour you walk 
and I ride.” 





Sanp.—Sand has been discovered on the shores of the 
rivers in Australia, ranning through the auriferoas re- 
gions, which contains about seventy per cent. of platinum 
and ten parts of tin. The sand is magnetic. It is being 
collected in large quantities for exportation, and is valued 
in the crude state at $300 per ton. 





———<@ DOG ——— 

ANOTHER GREAT RaiLRoAD.—The engineer of the Ma- 
con (Ga.) and Brunswick Kailroad has just coupleted the 
survey of the two proposed lines. On one the highest 
grade is sixteen feet to the mile; on the other, only seven 
feet. Distance, 180 miles. The enterprise is looked upon 
with great favor by all in that section of Georgia. 








New York.—The receipts into the City Treasury of 
New York last year amounted to the enormous sum of 
$20,716,509, which is an excess over 1855 of $3,006 429 





silence to Colonel Evelyn’s countenance. 

He regarded her questioningly. 

“ Despite what, Alicia?” 

“The—the fact—” she paused again, and 
then went on—“ that I am contemplating a second 
marriage.” 

“A second marriage, Alicia !” 

They had not heard the wheels that rolled 
along the carriage-drive a minute before. Now, 
both were startled by the entrance of their aunt 
and uncle. 

That evening, as Cousin Maximilian conversed 
with his relatives, he managed to bring the sub- 
ject of Alicia’s marriage upon the carpet. Alicia 
laughed and blushed, as Uncle Ralph told her 
story in his own sly way; and Cousin Maximilian 
listened attentively. 

“Finally,” said the good-humored old gentle- 
man, as he finished, “‘ she has concluded to take 
pity on one or the other of her lovers, merely to 
get rid of the rest. But the trouble is, she has 
three to choose from, at present, and doesn’t know 
which to take.” 

“Let me help you, will you, cousin?” said 
Colonel Evelyn. 

“ Yes,” answered the fair widow, laughingly ; 





The expendi for the same period were $2),334,146, 
an excess over the outgo of 1855 of 83,800,737. 





Wueat Crop.—A gentleman of McLane Co., Illinois sow- 
ed 600 acres with wheat last fall, and he anys the prospect 
is that the 600 acres will not yield 100 bushels, the severe 
winter having nearly destroyedit. Another in Sangamon 
county says he has sowed 200 acres and will get nothing 

———————4 Bee — 

A Spainorietp Horses Snow.—The officers of the Hamp- 
den County Agricultural Society have decided to repeat 
the original Springfield Horse Show, in connection with 
their annual agricultural fair, on the week from Sept. B 
to Oct. 3. 
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Dr. Kaye's Wa.—The will of Dr. Kane has been re- 
corded in Philadelphia. He bequeaths $5000 to his broth- 
er Robert, and the remainder to the rest of his family, 
under such limitations as bis father shal! deem advisable 

+ s0e + 

CrretaL Patace.—It is proposed to turn thie building 
into a college. If ite site is resumed asa square, it is 
said that the adjacent property owners will be heavily 
assessed for its improvement. 

+e + 

Tas Qcestion.—It is a question worthy of careful in- 
vestigation whether a person whose voice is broken, is not 
all the more competent to sing “ pieces "' 
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Wun Gasrzs.—In Canada West the farmers are men- 








ufacturing good wine from wild grapes 
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“To CORRESPON DENTS, 


Exwa B.—The hanch-man was the principal attendant 
of a Scottish Highland chief—his right-hand maa 

Suncnuan.—There is to be a new hotel at Chelsea beach 
of colossal dimensions—bullt in the form of « hollow 
equare. 

Srupent —One of the most glaring Instances of bad taste 
that we remember, was that in which the artist Aunt 
bal Carraci represented himself and bis brothers as 
butchers 

M.M.—The rate at which this world le moving ts up- 
wards of sixty-eight thousand miles in sixty minutes 

Miss Junta B , Chelsea.—The Paris diamond i+ manufae- 
tured in that city from. the oxide of tin. Although 
very beautiful when quite pew, they are of little real 
value, as they soon lose their brilllancy 

G. C. KR. —The lake of Aboukir on the coast of Rgypt was 
formed by a storm in 1784 

Gaapensr.— The One epecies of strawberry called the 
Hlautboy, derives ita name from being originally found 
in the Aaut bets or high woods of Bohemia The smaller 
strawberries are highly flavored to be sure, but what 
looks richer than a dish of Hovey's seedlings 

R. L. D., Stoneham.—The eruptions of Etua reach be 
yond history. In that of IMM, the city of Catania with 


the adjacent country was destroyed, and 18,000 people 
perished 
Srupent ~The first printed Hebrew Bible was done in 


Italy tn 1487. 

Mise ¢. D. T.—The plant called St. John’s bread is the 
Carob tree. That name war given to it from the sup- 
position that the locusts eaten by St. Joho the Baptist 


were the fruit of this tree, and that the wild honey was 
the pulpy juice contained in the husk. This notion, 
however, is generally cousidered as fabalous; but many 


writers agree that there is reason for believing the 
husks of the Carob tree to have been those of which 
the Prodigal Son desired to partake with the swine 

D. D.--The first recorded observation of the Aurora Bo- 
realis was Maroh 6, 1716 

Crarmvorast.—Antwal magnetiem firet appeared in 
France in 1788, and for a time had a great but brief 
vogue. It was introduced into Kugiand in 175¥ 

L. L.—Sir Philip Sidney was killed at the siege of Zut 
phen in 1401 

A. B —- The firet authentic mention of a tournament is to 
be found in the chronicles of Tours, which records the 
death of Geoffrey de Friuli in 1066, adding the words 
qui torncamenta inventi—who Invented tournaments 

Lord Fglinton’s attempt to revive this oe game 
in Scotland a few years since was a failu 

L. T. —The Drummond light ts the only coures of illum. 
nation powerful enough for the pu of your exbi- 
bition. The apparatus Is costly. he number of cor- 
respondents we have to answer must excuse our golng 
into any further detail. 


THE SPRING, 

We are now somewhat in the last month of 
spring, and cold must be the heart that does not 
rejoice over the manifest resurrection of nature 
from the deathlike torpor of the colder months. 
The birds that sing on every branch, the breezes 
that whisper in the nascent foliage, the insects 
that chirp in the fallows, and the very frogs, 
those musical gentlemen in green jackets, sach 
votaries of the hydropathic system, as they pipe 
in the pools and lows, set an ple of 
cheerfulness and thanks. Right eloquently does a 
writer in Putnam touch upon the salient features 
of this charming month: ‘‘ We must not forget, 
among the earliest heralds of spring, the fragrant 
violet, though it hides itself modestly under 
banks covéred with brushwood and old herbage. 
It rejoices our heart by the strange contrast of 
its sweet odor with the rough winds that still 
sweep through field and forest. Then, indeed, 
we ask: 


‘ Whence is it that the flow'ret of the field doth fade, 
Aud lyeth buried long in winter's vale. 
Yet, soon as sp: his mantle hath dis ia se, 
It flowereth fresh as it should never 





The trees, also, follow the example set them by 
the humble plants, and unfold, one after another, 
their youthful beauty. The woods, it is true, do 
not renew their trees every year, but still they 
represent, as faithfully as the lesser children of 
Flora, every change of the seasons. In early 
spring, the lowly shrubs deck themselves with 
flowers ; honeysuckles cover their neighbors with 
green garlands; fragrant creepers grasp the 
rocks and stones, as if to make them also aware 
of the new reign of love that has just com- 
menced, and the wild cherry-trees change into 
white, airy clouds. The ash is about the last 
tree that comea into leaf, and when all others 
around it smile in the freshness of their spring 
foliage, it attracts us by its nakedness and by its 
black knobs of unblown flowers. Thus it forms, 
as it were, the last link in the chain that binds 
spring and summer to each other, and waits only 
at times for the late oak, whose leaves last decay 
in winter.”’ 

We city people are not insensible to the 
changes that are going on around as. We put 
on new garments, like the shrubs and trees, much 
to the delight of those dealers who have been 
frantically imploring us in the newspapers to 
visit their establishments, and placarding every 
blank wall with confessions of the heart rending 
sacrifices they are naking to clothe the million 
We think no longer of the price of coal or the 
glories of gas stoves; we can promenade the 
malls at something less than a “two-forty”’ 
pace, and can watch the rural operations of the 
city forester with hats lifted from oar brows. 
We, too, have our elm trees; and lindens, and 
birds and squirrels to look after; ay, and we are 
to have an agricultural fair and cattle show in 
the heart of the city, and shall be, ere long, 
deep in the discussion of the relative merits of 
foreign and domestic cattle, and decide the dif 
ferences of Ayrshires and Alderneys with all the 
dogmatism of people that know nothing of what 
they are talking about. Spring is an inatitution 
for town as well as country, and as such we 
rejoice in ite advent with all our hearts 

Extmaoupimany Magnisce.—A woman 
without arms was lately married in Winchester, 
Va.—the bridegroom placing the ring on one of 
This is taking a wife in We-toe 
for better or for worse ; and we hope the parties 
are still on an amicable footing 

—oo- + 


the bride’s toes 


Suanr Rewanx.—In the course of an en 
venomed debate in the national House of Hepre- 
sentatives, Col. Crockett said, “a man may get 
to fall of pizen here, if he'd bite himeelf, he'd 


die.” 


=_——-— + -_ 
Covstearsrt Mower —New York city has 
been lately flooded with counterfen money, and 
several arrests have been made of persons at 
tempting w pase it. 
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' “J shall be very glad of your help, Cousin 


{aximilian.” 

The conversation turned upon other subjects, 
ond Alicia’s marriage was not spoken of again 
that night. 

Nor was it in any way alluded to until late the 
vext day. Uncle Ralph and Maximilian were 
‘ut together all the morning ; they returned to 
iinner, at a somewhat later hour than usual; 
Uncle Ralph in high good humor, as he always 
was, and lending his cheerfulness to everybody 
olse. 

After dinner, Mrs. Evelette was busy with 
.ousehold matters, and in close confidence with 
the housekeeper. Uncle Ralph sat with his niece 
and nephew in the drawing-room for an hour or 
wo, and then left them for a visit to the stables, 
saying, as he went out: 

“I don’t suppose Maximilian cares so much 
or the grooming of horses as he does for a con- 
versation with his cousin, my dear, so I’ll leave 
im behind. Perhaps, Max., you’d better havea 
alk with Alicia about that little matter we men- 
ioned last night—it’s just possible that you may 
\ssiat her in her decision.” 

The old gentleman walked quickly away as he 
inished. Alicia slightly blushed, she scarcely 
<new why, and a just perceptible smile of some- 


what thoughtful character was on the lip of 


Cousin Maximilian. 
And while Uncle Ralph went to look after his 
‘quine favorites, Max. turned to Alicia, and said : 
“My uncle’s suggestion is very seasonable for 
ae, Alicia. I desire to confer with you upon this 
natter. Ido not flatter myself that I shall in- 
iuence you, and yet—how I wish I might!” 
He rose from his chair as he spoke, and came 
to sit by her side. 
“Alicia, let me ask you one or two questions. 
have a deeper interest in your decision than 
yerhaps you think, and I am eager to learn it. 
‘Yo not therefore, consider me too abrupt, if I 
reat the matter briefly, in order to do so.” 
Alicia bent over the embroidery that occupied 
er; her cheek flushed with a vivid, wavering 
olor, and the hand that passed the glittering 
veedle to and fro, worked with nervous haste. 
Maximilian gently took that hand in his own, as 
e leaned towards her. 
“Nay, Alicia, put aside your work a little while. 
\.isten to me.” 
“Go on, Cousin Maximilian,” said Alicia, in 
' low voice. 
“You are about to choose from your suitors, 
\licia, the one whom you find reason to prefer ?”” 
“Yes, Maximilian.” 
“You have no preference at present ?”” 
“None.” 
“Tf another were added to the list of your suit- 


ors, would you include his case in the number 


-om which you are about to choose, and allow 
im an equal chance with the rest ?”’ 

The pretty widow made no verbal answer, but 
he bright blush on her cheek was very eloquent. 

Maximilian’s countenance grew earnest. 

“Tell me, Alicia, would you—for Cousin 
Mfaximilian’s sake? Or should I be less favored 

-han they, if I sought to win this little hand 2” 

He kissed it as he spoke ; and Alicia blushing 
nore deeply, said, ‘Do you care for it ?” 

“Dol, Alicia ? yes! ‘There is nothing else in 
"he world that I care half so much for!” 

“And I am sure,” said Alicia, smiling, “I do 
ot care for anybody else half so much as for my 
ousin Maximilian!” And so it was that the 
retty Widow Walton made her second choice. 


News Glances. 


SHAKSPEARE MANIA.—There is quite a mania in Eng- 

ad for early copies of Shakspeare. The sum of $450 was 
‘tely given there for a first edition of Hamlet, which had 
\st the vender one shilling. Ata recent sale in London, 
ue first folio of Shakspeare sold for $220. A second copy 
( the third impression, but with the seven plays added, 
nd the autographs of several “lovers of Shakspeare,”’ 
as sold for $85. The second edition of A Midsummer 
\ight’s Dream brought $100. 








Ungquat Division.—‘ In the Constitution of the Elec- 
»rate of Hesse,” writes Borne, the German Jewish wit, 
the rights of the g and the peop! divided 
mewhat as the Jew shared with the stupid peasant the 

.9¢ Of @ horse which they had hired in common: ‘ One 
our I ride and you walk, and the next hour you walk 
i I ride. bed 








Sanp.—Sand has been discovered on the shores of the 
vers in Australia, ranning through the auriferous re- 
ons, which contains about seventy percent. of platinum 
id ten parts of tin. The sand is magnetic. It is being 
\lected in large quantities for exportation, and is valued 
1 the crude state at $300 per ton. 





ANOTHER GREAT RatLRoAD.—The engineer of the Ma- 
‘no (Ga.) and Brunswick Railroad has just completed the 
irvey of the two proposed lines. On one the highest 
ade is sixteen feet to the mile; on the other, only seven 
‘t. Distance, 180 miles. The enterprise is looked upon 
th great favor by all in that section of Georgia. 





New York.—The receipts into the City Treasury of 
ow York last year amounted to the enormous sum of 
0,716,509, which is an excess over 1855 of $3,696,429. 
xe expenditures for the same period were $20,334,145, 
1 excess over the outgo of 1855 of $3,800,737. 





Wueat Crop.—A gentleman of McLane Co., Illinois sow- 
1 600 acres with wheat last fall, and he says the prospect 
» that the 600 acres will not yield 100 bushels, the severe 
inter having nearly destroyedit. Another in Sangamon 
unty says he has sowed 200 acres and will get nothing. 

——_——~¢ seo >—__— 
A Spainorietp Horss Sxow.—The officers of the Hamp- 
a County Agricultural Society have decided to repeat 
e original Springfield Horse Show, in connection with 
eir annual agricultural fair, on the week from Sept. 28 
Oct. 3. 








Dr. Kane's Wiii.—The will of Dr. Kane has been re- 
“ded in Philadelphia. He bequeaths $5000 to his broth- 
Robert, and the remainder to the rest of his family, 
ler such limitations as his father shall deem advisable. 
=> 

Crystal Patacs.—It is proposed to turn this building 
oacollege. If its site is resumed asa square, it is 
i that the adjacent property owners will be heavily 
essed for its improvement. 








ie 
Tas Question.—It isa question worthy of careful in- 
stigation whether a person whose voice is broken, is not 
the more competent to sing ‘‘ pieces."’ 





Wup Grapss.—In Canada West the farmers are man- 
acturing good wine from wild grapes. 
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TO CORRESPON DENTS. 


Ema B.—The hanch-man was the principal attendant 
of a Scottish Highland chief—his right-hand man. 

Supursan.—There is to be a new hotel at Chelsea beach 
be a dimensions—built in the form of a hollow 


Srovass. One of the most glaring instances of bad taste 
that we remember, was that in which the artist Anni- 
bal Carraci represented himself and his brothers as 
butchers. 

M. M.— The rate at which this world is moving is up- 
wards of sixty-eight thousand miles in sixty minutes. 
Miss Jutta E., Chelsea.—The Paris diamond “is manufac- 
tured in that city from the oxide of tin. Although 
very beautiful when quite new, they are of little real 

value, as they soon lose their brilliancy. 

G. C. K.—The lake of Aboukir on the coast of Egypt was 
formed by a storm in 1784. 

GaRpEeNER.— The ‘fine epecies of strawberry called the 
Hautboy, derives its name from being originally found 
in the Aaut bots or high woods of Bohemia. The smaller 
strawberries are highly flavored to be sure, but what 
looks richer than a dish of Hovey’s seedlings? 

R. L. D., Stoneham.—The eruptions of Etua reach be- 
yond history. In that of 1694, the city of Catania with 
pont i jacent country was destroy ed, and 18,000 people 

8) 

STUDENT —The first printed Hebrew Bible was done in 
Italy in in 1487. 

Miss ©. D. T. —The plant called St. John’s bread is the 
Carob tree. That name was given to it from the sup- 
position that the locusts eaten by St. John the Baptist 
were the fruit of this tree, and that the wild honey was 
the pulpy juice contained in the husk. This notion, 
however, is generally cousidered as fabulous ; but man. 
writers agree that there is reason for believing the 
husks of the Carob tree to have been those of which 
the Prodigal Son desired to partake with the swine. 

D. D.—The first recorded observation of the Aurora Bo- 
realis was March 6, 1716. 

CLarRvoYAnt. —Animal magnetism first appeared in 
France in 1788, and for a time had a great but brief 
vogue. It was introduced into England in 1789. 

L. L.—Sir Philip Sidney was killed at the siege of Zut- 
phen in 1591. 

. B.—The first authentic mention of a tournament is to 
be found in the chronicles of Tours, which records the 
death of Geoffrey de Friuli in aan adding the words 





qui invented tour 
wal Fglinton’s attempt to A. this chivalric game 
in Scotland a few years since was a failure. 

L. T.—The Drummond light is the only source of illumi- 
nation powerful enough for the purposes of your exhi- 
bition. The apparatus is costly. The number of cor- 
respondents we have to answer must excuse our going 
into any further detail. 





THE SPRING. 

We are now somewhat in the last month of 
spring, and cold must be the heart that does not 
rejoice over the manifest resurrection of nature 
from the deathlike torpor of the colder months. 
The birds that sing on every branch, the breezes 
that whisper in the nascent foliage, the insects 
that chirp in the fallows, and the very frogs, 
those musical gentlemen in green jackets, such 
votaries of the hydropathic system, as they pipe 
in the pools and meadows, set an example of 
cheerfulness and thanks. Right eloquently does a 
writer in Putnam touch upon the salient f¢ 


AN AFFLICTING LOSS. 

All Paris is in mourning. And what think 
you, dear reader, is the reason? We will tell 
you. The great baboon of the Garden of Plants 
is no more. He died of the same disorder which 
carried off Miss Camille, over whose woes, as 
depicted by Miss Heron, the New York ladies have 
been shedding tears by the gallon for we don’t 
know how many nights in succession—pulmo- 
nary consumption. It was a curious and inter- 
esting specimen of a tribe that caricatures man 
with such terrible success. It reached Paris in 
1852, and until three months before its death was 
remarkable for its good nature. It would obey 
its keeper with alacrity, and would hang around 
his neck like a child. Three months before it 
died, its character changed entirely ; it was strong 
enough to overmatch four men. All monkeys 
become irritable and vicious, as they grow old; 
and during the last six months of this baboon’s 
life, the keeper was obliged to be constantly on 
the watch, its attacks of frenzy were so sudden 
and terrible. Before it fell sick, it devoured 
everything greedily; but during the last three 
months of its life, it became capricious. Some- 
times it would eat nothing but biscuit; then it 
required oranges, pomegranates, chickens, and 
towards the last, it could scarcely be made to 
touch anything. It is said that at its death the 
“canine teeth”? began to appear. When it died, 
it had not a single hair left on its body; during 
its last sickness, it amused itself in twisting sev- 
eral hairs together, pulling them out, and then 
swallowing them. It is asserted in Paris that 
this is the first time a baboon has lived more 
than one summer, in any menagerie; and the 
longevity which this attained is attributed to the 
care of his keeper, and to the precaution used of 
keeping it with the other monkeys. It is not 
good for—monkeys to live alone! 

The world, we think, regards these curious 
caricatures of humanity with the more tender- 
ness since the positive establishment of the fact 
that there are species of men furnished with 
caudal appendages like the simia. They are, 
then, something more than imitations—they are 
familiar likenesses of ourselves. Perhaps even 
the sailor’s nautical theory is correct, and apes 
may be gifted with language like ourselves. 
Perhaps, during the present age of wonders, they 
may throw off their reserve and astonish the 
world with their long pent-up eloquence. Many 
a mute Cicero may, at this very moment, be 
munching pea-nuts on the summit of a hand- 
organ—many an undeveloped Homer holding 
out his feathered cap for coppers! 





A Boston EnTerprise.—It affords us the greatest pleas- 
ure to chronicle the deserved success of our townsman, 
M. M. Ballou, Esq., asa publisher. We recently visited 
his great establishment, o. 22 Winter Street, and were 
politely shown over the elegant and commodious La tongs 
he now owns and occupies, and which was erected b: 
for himself with a special view to his increasing aos nets 
~ bap casually passing, gered not imagine t! ge 





of this charming month: ‘“‘ We must not forget, 
among the earliest heralds of spring, the fragrant 
violet, though it hides itself modestly under 
banks covéred with brushwood and old herbage. 
It rejoices our heart by the strange contrast of 
its sweet odor with the rough winds that still 
sweep through field and forest. Then, indeed, 
we ask: 

* Whence is it that the flow’ret of the mre doth fade, 

Aud lyeth buried long in winter's v: 

Yet, soon as spring his mantle hath aes, 
It flowereth fresh as it should never fade?’ 
The trees, also, follow the example set them by 
the humble plants, and unfold, one after another, 
their youthful beauty. The woods, it is true, do 
not renew their trees every year, but still they 
represent, as faithfully as the lesser children of 
Flora, every change of the seasons. In early 
spring, the lowly shrubs deck themselves with 
flowers ; honeysuckles cover their neighbors with 
green garlands; fragrant creepers grasp the 
rocks and stones, as if to make them also aware 
of the new reign of love that has just com- 
menced, and the wild cherry-trees change into 
white, airy clouds. The ash is about the last 
tree that comes into leaf, and when all others 
around it smile in the freshness of their spring 
foliage, it attracts us by its nakedness and by its 
black knobs of unblown fluwers. Thus it forms, 
as it were, the last link in the chain that binds 
spring and summer to each other, and waits only 
at times for the late oak, whose leaves last decay 
in winter.” 

We city people are not insensible to the 
changes that are going on around us. We put 
on new garments, like the shrubs and trees, much 
to the delight of those dealers who have been 
frantically imploring us in the newspapers to 
visit their establishments, and placarding every 
blank wall with confessions of the heart-rending 
sacrifices they are making to clothe the million. 
We think no longer of the price of coal or the 
glories of gas-stoves; we can promenade the 
malls at something less than a ‘“two-forty”’ 
pace, and can watch the rural operations of the 
city forester with hats lifted from our brows. 
We, too, have our elm trees, and lindens, and 
birds and squirrels to look after; ay, and we are 
to have an agricultural fair and .cattle-show in 
the heart of the city, and shall be, ere long, 
deep in the discussion of the relative merits of 
foreign and domestic cattle, and decide the dif- 
ferences of Ayrshires and Alderneys with all the 
dogmatism of people that know nothing of what 
they are talking about. Spring is an institution 
for town as well as country, and as such we 
rejoice in its advent with all our hearts. 

EXTRAORDINARY MArr1AGE.—A woman 
without arms was lately married in Winchester, 
Va.—the bridegroom placing the ring on one of 
the bride’s toes. This is taking a wife in toe-toe 
for better or for worse ; and we hope the parties 
are still on an amicable footing. 

Suarr Remarx.—In the course of an en- 
venomed debate in the national House of Repre- 
sentatives, Col. Crockett said, “‘a man may get 
80 full of pizen here, if he’d bite himself, he’d 
die.” 








CousterFeit Money.—New York city has 
been lately flooded with counterfeit money, and 
several arrests have been made of persons at- 
tempting to pass it. 








olin. issues from it, and yet a eowatel steam-engine vi 7 
work within, night and day, putting in operation the 
long lines of power-presses that occupy the basement. 
Above are ss pre sales and packing rooms, and 
in the arog apartments, devoted to 
binding, ty Petting, di des ening, bo erbhinn ete., all con- 

centrated under ‘is elegant and commo- 
ous eosabtahiment jon Phan aoe miscellaneous pa- 

rs and one monthly ne, all illustrated, viz., 
*» Ballou’s Pictorial and Drawing-Room Companion, * * The 
Flag of our Union,” “The Weekly and 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The Isaac Newton, one of the most splendid 
boats on the Hudson, has been wrecked. 

There is a talk of having a grand steamboat 
race on the Mississippi River. Quite too risky. 

Mrs. Lydia A. Jenkins, at Port Byron, N. Y., 
has commenced preaching very acceptably. 

The monster British steamship Great Eastern 
may not be launched till August next. 

Greenwich Fair, one of the most noted of Eng- 
lish celebrations, has been finally suppressed. 

No less than 54,000 houses and stores are now 
supplied by the Croton water in New York. 

An association exists in New York, called the 
“Institute of Architects,” to improve architecture. 

Hon. C. W. Cathcart, ex-member of Congress 
from Indiana, has become a spiritualist. 

Who was Jove’s barber? .Hyperion curls the 
front of Jove himself—so says Shakspeare. 

The people of Peru are said to be so indolent 
that they open pea-pods with an oyster knife. 

A person in Albany has been fined five dollars 
for injuring a lady’s dress by tobacco juice. 

In the neighborhood of Wilmington, N. C., 
the woods have been devastated by large fires. 

What a pity the “sap season” of sugar maple 
is not perennial, as with some persons we know! 

The Taunton umbrella company will, it is 
said, speedily go into operation. 

We congratulate our neighbors of Chelsea on the 
felicitous working of their new city government. 

A handsome Catholic church is to be erected 
in Waltham on the site of the present one. 

The fruit crop of this country ts» value ex- 
ceeds thirty millions of dollars annually. 

Rev. L. M Pease, the Five Points missionary, 
in New York, has retired, on account of ill health. 

A child lately died in New York, from eating 
matches. Keep them away from your children. 

The U. S. Revenue Cutter Sea Drift has been 
condemned and sold at Key West. 

A Western court has decided that arrests by 
telegraphic despatches are illegal. 

The New York Typographical Society has 
been in existence nearly half a century. 

A celebrated billiard-player in New York has 
challenged another to a game for $5000. 

A passenger car on the N. Y. Central Railroad, 
with twelve wheels, cost $4000. 





CIRCASSIAN WARRIORS. 

The engraving on page 140 of this number of 
our paper, represents a group of those formidable 
Circassian warriors who have for so many years 
defied the power of Russia, and who are now 
mustering their strength to repel the continued 
pressure of the troops of the Czar. They have 
lately been reinforced by large bodies of Hun- 
garians and Poles, trained to arms and hating 
the Russians with a desperate hate engendered 
by long years of outrage and enmity. These 
mountain warriors are splendid horsemen and 
swordsmen. The cavalier in our engraving 
wears the mailed shirt and helmet which the Cir- 
cassians have preserved from remote antiquity. 
The figure in the centre isa chieftain, and besides 
sword and dagger, carries a bow in a case—a 
weapon formidable in the hands of this warlike 
tribe. It will be observed that they have not 





** Ballou’s Monthly.” These fi 
ted all over the United States, ‘and eg gunning go to 
uth America, to Europe, and to the it. We have 
very often spoken of the * Pictorial an and the * Flag,” 
and they are oe well known to Bat bok spec ial notice 
here. ‘The Weekly Novelette,” anew , #prang 
into instant success. The ‘ Dollar. Monthly,” is really 
what Mr. B. claims it to be, the cheapest magazine in the 
world. It is edited with ability, filled with brilliant sto- 
ries, and has a large number of humorous and artistic 
engravings of the first order of merit. The ‘ Pictorial 
is # refined and elegant sheet, and while drawing on the 
whole world for subjects of illustration, has ever devoted 
a large space to our own scenery architecture and events, 
adding to the world-wide renown of Boston. A fact that 
reflects the highest credit on Mr. Baliou is, that not one 
ever d frem his press. Hence 
his various publications are welcome in the most refiaed 
and bigh-toued family circles. Mr. Ballou’s success is 
owing to his literary ability, his enterprise, his indomit- 











bandoned the use of the shield for defence. One 
of the chiefs wears a heavy cloak of fur. In the 
male and female figures on the left, we see the 
peculiar head-dress, not very unlike a mitre. The 
Circassians, both male and female, are splendid 
physical types of humanity, and either sex could 
furnish innumerable models to the painter or 
sculptor. But there is little that is amiable in 
their social system. The young men are taught 
that the profession of arms is the only worthy oc- 
cupation, and the maidens are reared to no higher 
expectations than to become the favorites of 
Turkish potentates. In spite of stringent efforts 





able perseverance and tact, and his strict 
integrity. What an array of employees he num! may 
be gathered from the fact,that to those within the  pailding 
- y roll is more than one thousand dollars a week. 
lou’s associate in the editorial department, Mr. 
tena A. Durivage, who enjoys a wide reputation as an 
Pep ere scholar and a versatile writer, is particularly happy 
ng popular tas Mr. Ballou’s publishing 
ee is one of the notabilities of the city, and is con- 
stantly quoted al as an example of Boston enter- 
. ‘Vo strangers, as well as to our own citizens, we will 

ure a welcome, and the most gentlemanly treatment, 

in showing the di of this 

enablishment, on the part of the proprietor or his assist- 
ants, and no one will ever be sorry to have seen the depot 
from which emanates weekly s0 many hundred thousand 
— of valuable newspaper literature.—Boston Daily 








Servixc ror Hoyor.—A majority of the 
Board of Ten Governors, in New York, are op- 
posed to receiving compensation for their ser- 
vices, as proposed by the Legislature. It is 
exceedingly honorable on their part, particularly 
in this age of gold and brass. 





Awrut Tureat.—Col. Davy Crockett once 
threatened an editor who had published an article 
against him that he would “pin his ears back, 
grease him, and swallow him whole.” A recan- 
tation immediately followed. 





Sounp Locic.—A jolly doctor of this city 
told us, the other day, that people who were 
prompt in their payments always recovered from 
sickness, as they were good customers and physi- 
cians could not afford to lose them. 


<earcaccpe omega 

Miss Herox.—Miss Matilda Heron and Mrs. 
McMahon have been having a tilt in the New 
York papers. Miss Heron indignantly denies an 
assertion of her critic that she is indebted to 
bribery for the applause of the press. 








Tae FiaG or ovr Union.—This admirable and usefal 
weealy journal comes to us regularly with its columns 
crowded with interest and choice information. If there 
is another miscellaneous newspaper in the country of 
more true value to the home circle, it has not yet been 
our chance to see it.— Westford ( Ohio) Examiner. 





Questions axp AwnsweR.—‘Do you like 
novels?” asked a Lydia Languish of her Iowa 
lover. ‘Ican’t say,” he replied, “for I never 
ate any; but I’m tremenjious on young possums.” 





INTEMPERANCE.—There are said to be in 
London 150,000 habitual drunkards. We find 
this in a statistical report, though it seems almost 
incredible. 


—_——_¢ wen > 
Soruistry.—Sophistry is like a window- 
curtain—it gives pleasure as an ornament, but its 
use is to keep out the light. 








to supp the practices, the young women of 
Circassia are still sent in great numbers to the 
slave marts of Constantinople. 





Bixp1xc.—Those of our readers who have 
valuable pamphlets, magazines, music, or news- 
papers, which they desire to preserve, have only 
to do them up in a package, hand them to the 
express, addressed, with directions inside, to this 
office, and they will be elegantly bound and re- 
turned in one week. Binding of every description 
done at this office in the neatest manner and at 
the Jowest rates. Books which have become 
soiled, binding injured, or torn off, we can repair 
and make as good as new. 





Post-orrice Stamps.—If postmasters through- 
out the country would be particular in stamping 
the envelopes of letters mailed at their respective 
offices, so that the same can be read, how much 
trouble would be avoided, and how many mis- 
takes obviated! Correspondents should also be 
very careful to head their letters with the name of 
their post-office, the county and State very 
plainly written. What is simple enough to them, 
is an enigma to a stranger. 





A Cup or THE Bucket.—A son of Wood- 
worth, the author of “ The Old Oaken Bucket,” 
a song that will live as long as “Home, Sweet 
Home,” has been elected a member of the Cal- 
ifornia Senate. He is a wealthy and much- 
esteemed citizen of San Francisco. 





Men anp Women.—The celebrated Fon- 
tenelle said that woman had a fibre more in the 
heart, and a cell less in the brain than man. The 
“strong-minded ” will hardly endorse the asser- 
tion, as they go in for perfect equality. 





A Hint.—In marriage, prefer the person be- 
fore wealth, virtue before beauty, and the mind 
before the body ; then you have a friend and a 
companion. 





+~2_oo> 
ImMIGRATION.—There is said to be a great 
rush for Kansas this spring, and that 70,000 per- 
sons will soon be added to its population. 





“Tae Ticer-Huster.”—The reader will 
find the conclusion of this thrilling story on page 
142 of this number. 





> 
Dreamixc.—We are near waking when we 
dream that we dream. 








THE GREAT 
AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 
BALLOU'S PICTORIAL, 

IS FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, FOR 


SIX CENTS PER COPY. 
The only th hi lished, finely ill d, and 


Quill any nd Srissors. 


A young girl in Henry « county, Ill., who had 
received harsh treatment from her mother, left her 
parents’ house, as she said, to go to school. She 
was missing for several days, and her mother 
supposing her to have gone to some of the 
neighbors, made no search for her. On the sev- 
enteenth day afier her absence, she was found 





carefully edited paper of its class in the country. Full 
each week of attractive tales, sketches, editorial 
gossip, stories of the sea, poetic gems, and 
foreign and domestic news. A whole 
volume of original reading in each 
number, and an average of 
twenty engravings per week. 


NO FIRESIDE SHOULD BE 
WITHOUT IT. 
(> The ladies like it. 


{> The gentlemen enjoy it. 
(©> Children are delighted with it. 





The number for the present week embraces the follow- 
ing contents: 


“The Jewelled Talisman: or, The Puritan and Cava- 
lier.” A tale of Americe and England in the time of 
Charles a By Mrs Carouine ORNe. 

“Consolation,” stanzas by JAMES FRANKLIN Fitts 

“The Rival of the Empress,” a Russian tale of the 
reign of Catherine IT. By WriuiamM 0. Eaton 

* The Beautiful Sunset,” lines by Brancue D’ nag 

‘* Battle of Oriskany,” a descriptive scene, by * 
TRAL TINT. 

‘ Battle of King’s Mountain,” a very minute sketch, 
by “Ngutrat Tint,” of a patriotic scene during the 
Revolution 

* Spring,” a poem by FrepeRick Fenton. 

‘Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A striking delineation of the ih of Burning the Dead 
by the Digger Indians of Califo: 
Truthful portraits of the peer — Oscar of Swe- 
ye and of a porno = | thns Scopus of Nassau. 


ded by the neck to the limb of a tree, 
within half a mile of her home. 

The police of Baltimore have been required to 
appear in uniform and distinctive dress, so that 
they shall always be known by the citizens. The 
star on the breast is worked in the coat of a dis- 
tinct color, so that there is no hiding the badge 
of official serviee. ‘They made a dress parade a 
few days ago. The force includes a body of four 
hundred men. 

A coal-burning locomotive in Illinois recently 
run two hundred and fifty-four miles, and saved 
$22 50 in cost of fuel, by burning coal instead of 
wood. The coal used in Illinois is the bita- 
minous, which is abundant, but wood is every 
year becoming dearer, so that the use of the for- 
mer article has become almost indispensable for 
locomotion. 

A double murder was recently committed at 
mc He Miss., Garland Goff, aged 55, and 

iderabl property, having ‘been 
poisoned with his wife, a young lady to whom he 
had been married only’ afew months. A brother 
of the lady is suspected of the murders, as he 
had been heard to threaten the life of Goff. 

Dr. Startin writes in the Medical Times that 
pitting from smail pox can be prevented by ap- 
plying the acetum cantharidis, or any vesicating 
tluid, by means of a camel- ‘hair brush, to the 
apex of each pustule of the disease, until blis- 
tering is evidenced by the whiteness of the skin, 
when it must be washed off with water. 


The Bangor Journal says that Mr. R, D. 











the broker, sur- dalnhj 
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A 
er on the Northwest Coast. 
Two large whole page pictures, representing the Battles 
of Oriskany in New York, and King’s Mountain in North 
Carolina, accompanied by ample historical details of 
those exciting scenes 
Portrait of Hon. John W. Forney, of Pennsylvania. 
View of the Specie Vault of the Bank of England. 
A timely representation of May-Day in the Country. 
«*» The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 


0G™ One copy of the Fraa, and one oy A = Prero- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4.00 per an 





Foreign Ttems. 


Advices from Constantinople state that civil 
war is raging in Persia. 

The Po . has conferred on Prince Gort- 
schakoff, Russian minister of Foreign Affairs, 
the order of Pope Pius IX. 

The only daughter of Omar Pasha has poi- 
soned herself, in q of the ill t 
of her husband. 

In Algiers, one-fifth more land has been sown 
with wheat this year than last, and growing crops 
promise an abundant harvest. 

The new marriage law which has just been 
ae in Australia, recognizes the marriage of a 
of fourteen with a girl of twelve as valid. 

The Marchioness of Londonderry has made 
the munificent donation of £1000 towards the 
restoration of St. Nicholas Church, Durham. 

The English — have taken up eighty 
first-class sailing ships for the conveyance of 
stores to China, evidently providing for a war of 
some duration. 

Russia has entered for the first time into official 
relations with a South American republic, having 
exchanged a treaty between her and the republic 
of Venezuela. 

It is said that the visits of Gen. Todleben, the 
illustrious Russian engineer, to the various for- 
tresses of Europe, notwithstanding the good terms 
which now prevail between the two countries, is 
viewed with a jealous eye by the Emperor of 
France. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Persons will refrain from evil-speaking when 
persons refrain from evil-hearing. 

If we can still love those who have made us 
suffer, we love them all the more. 

Like as a chameleon hath all colors save white, 
so hath a flatterer all points save honesty. 

Real difficulties are the best cure of imaginary 
ones—because God helps us in the real ones, and 
so makes us ashamed of the others. 

“There are three things to be desired in this 
world,” say the Chinese ; “ male progeny, official! 
employment, and long life.” 

There is but one man who can believe himself 
free from envy, and it is he who has never 
examined his own heart. 

As frost to the bud and blight to the blossom, 
even such is self-interest to friendship; for con- 
fidence cannot dwell where selfishness is porter at 
the gate. 

If the world suspect your well-intended de- 
signs, be not uneasy. It only shows that man- 
kind are themselves false and artful, which is the 
cause of their being suspicious. 

He is a great simpleton who imagines that the 
chief power of wealth is to supply wants. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it creates 
more wants than it supplies. 

Happiness is much more equally divided than 
some of us imagine. One man may possess 
most of the materials, but little of the thing; 
another may possess much of the thing. but very 
few of the materials. 

















Joker's % Budget. 


That hot day, last week week, warped one of the 
Long Island turnpikes so badly, that it was im- 
passable for two days. 

A patent has been taken out in Boston for 
cleaning fish, by giving them snuff; when they 
sneeze, their ‘scales come off. 

A country paper lately got up an account of a 
fire, headed : “ Destructive Fire—Eleven Build- 
ings, Ten Horses and Ove Cow in Reine.” 

“Do you keep the bar here?” inquired a 
traveller of a gentlemanly bar-room loafer, a few 
days since. “No, sir; the bar keeps me here.” 

A modern writer thus defines honor: ‘ Stand- 
ing fire well, and shooting a friend whom you 
love, in order to gain the praise of a few others 
whom you despise.” 

Men kiss the hands of women after kissing 
their lips on probably the same principle that 
children, unwilling to leave the tempting fruit, 
eat the skin of the apple after devouring the apple 
itself. 

Thoreau, the Concord philosopher, says that it 
a Yankee happens to fall asleep after dinner and 
take a nap of half an hour, the first thing he 
does after waking is to stretch himself and ask— 
“ what’s the news?” 

A wife full of truth, innocence and love, is the 

rettiest flower a man can wear next his heart. 

he balm of a thousand such flowers would be « 
cure for all diseases. The author of the above is 
now on his way to join the Mormons in Utah 





Bartlett, of that city, has purchased the iron 

PI which was wrecked and 
sunk near Cape Race, Newfoundland, two or 
three years since, and intends to make an attempt 
to raise her. 

Tamouche, a war chief of the Utah Indians, 
put two native physicians to death, because they 
tailed to cure two of his wives, who died under 
their care. He sent them, in his own philan- 
thropic expression, “‘ to look after their patients.” 

The bridge over Cedar River at Cedar Valley, 
Iowa, was carried away by the breaking up of the 
ice, a few weeks ago, and two age Magne 
daughters of Mr. Black of Kingston, w 
upon it at the time, lost their lives. 

At Detroit, recently, Eunice C. Hall recovered 
$5000 damages from George W. Carne, for 
breach of promise of marriage. Carne is 
wealthy, and we should judge from the account 
given, deserved to bleed to that extent. 

There were in Washington, recently, twenty 
great men from the State of Maine. Not a man 
of them weighs less than 200 pounds, and the 
biggest is up to 255. The average of the twenty 
is 2241-2 pounds. So says the Evening Star. 


In Greenville, S. C.,a jury has awarded to a 
young lady $4000 damages against a citizen of 
that place for slander. After paying lawyer’s 
fees, the plaintiff devoted the remaining sum to 
benevolent purposes. 

Great excitement is said to exist at Paterson, 
N. J., in regard to the finding of pearls in fresh 
water clams, or muscles. A numberof pearls of 
a large size are reported to have been found. 

The Lawrence Courier says that several land 
sales have recently been made in that city for 
prices which indicate only about fifty per cent. of 
the real value of the property. 

“a Second Baptist church in Manchester, 

N. H., which has been recently erected, is being 
converted into a hall for theatrical purposes, and 
is to be called ‘“ Music Hall.” 

At a town meeting in Pittsfield, Mass., lately, 
asum not exceeding $50 was voted for a monu- 
ment at the grave of Mrs. Denning, the first 
female pioneer in the settlement of Pittsfield. 

A vein of copper, two and a half feet in width, 
has been discovered near Kk Run, in Fauquier 
county, Va. A company has been organized 
with the intention of working it. 

Mr. Wilson, superintendent of the Mississippi 
telegraph, successfully laid a submarine cable 
across the Mississippi River, at St. Louis, a few 
days ago. 

The sum of $150,000 has been subscribed for 
the permanent endowment of Bacon College, at 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 

The Blue Ridge was recently on fire at differ- 
ent points, and the view was magnificent at night. 

The bass wood paper experiment has failed, 
andthe mill at Rome, N. Y., has been closed. 








Hlarriages. 
In this city, wd Rev. ies Streeter, Mr. John W. Grant 
to Miss 


a Rev. 
Ella E. Watkins. 

By Rev. Mr. Pigeon asses f Pearl Martin, Esq. 
to Miss M 

By Rev. Mr. ‘one ‘Mr. Jacob 8. Langthorn to Miss 
Jane McGurk. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Patterson, of Dedham, 
Mr. Robert Campbeil, of Scotland, to Miss Mary Ann 
Nicholson, of Wallace, N. 

At Cambridgeport, Rev Lewis Colby to Mrs. Harriet 
J. Allen 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Ware, Mr. William H. “tadd 
to Miss Matha A. Gregory. 

At Reading, by ‘Rev. Mr. Fuller, Mr. William H. Clark 
to Miss Thirsa A. Heath. 

At Gloucester, by Lil Mr. Mellen, Mr. George Thurs- 
ton to Miss Hannah M ; 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr Dadmun, Mr. Charles W. Johne- 
ton to Mies Jane ©. Scribne: 

At Grafton, by Rev. Keuat Mace, Lewis Holbrook, Esq. 
to Miss Sophia A. Hol 

At Wayland, by ev. Mr. Allen, Richard F. Fuller, 
Eeq. to Miss Addie R. Reeves 

At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Wayland, ¢ Swan 
Esq. to Mins Mary A. Goods a : 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Taylor, Mr. Oliver E. 
Gifford to Mise Minerva C. Morse 

At Duxbury, by Rev. age Dunham. Mr. Edward P. 
Wadsworth to Miss Sarah J. 

At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Yemen “Mr. Lewis A. Francis 

to Miss Sarah /A. Godfrey. 


Deaths. 





r. Miner, Mr Willians H. Padelford to Miss 





Tn this elty, Mrs. Sarah N. Wight, a; Mr. Benjamin 
Brazier, 54; Mr. Samuel B. Elwell, 59; Mise Maria B 
Parks; Mrs. M. Kells, 74; Mrs. Abi Cowdin, 79. 

At Roxbury, Widow Lucretia Clapp, 83; Widow Mary 
Eagles, 78. 

At Dorchester, Mr. Charlies B. Pierce, 50. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Nancie 8. Pierce, 19 

Cambridge, Mrs. Rebecca Ann Fletcher, wife 
of Mr William Setcbell, 27 
At Hull, Widow Mary my 
At Cohasset, Cummings Lincoln, = ie 
at bata Mrs. Eurabeth A E., wife of Mr. A B 


At "Went Newton, Mr. Leonard Jackson. 
At Salem, — Abby Lane Perry, 75; John W 
Treadwell, 


At South Davess, Mrs saegine Zo Lee, 36. 

‘At Marblehead, Widow Martha V. Courtis, 48 

At West Medway, Mrs Bas ey a og 87 

At Gloucester, Kezer, 87 

At Newbury port, Mr i R. Mace, 29; Mrs. Mary, 
widew of the Inte Rev Dr. Codman, of 

At Worcester, Widow Mary Ann Leland, @; 
B Lage, @. 

t Leominster, Mr. Sumner Phelps, 50 

as Wael Nowteny, Mrs. Mary B. Emery, 28 

At New Bedford, Mrs. Sarah 8. Bliss, 

At Baldwinville, Mr. Edward Lowell, formerly of We 
tertown. 

Mt mene Charles K. Wetherell, Eaq., of Worces- 


Se Somnaaate, Mr. Charles J. Hadley. 1. 
Dartmouth, Miss Sarah T. — 2 
At Brertiog, Mrs. Polly Wedge, % 


Mr. Chas 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE DEPARTED. 


BY FANNY 5. M——. 


I stood upon a rocky cliff, 
One lovely summer day, 

And watched a speck upon the sea, 
That bore fond hearts away. 


The very things of earth we love, 
Are soonest to depart ; 

And ere we cherish friendship’s love, 
A wound’s inflicted in our heart. 


Two gallant hearts have crossed the sea, 
Left all that’s dear behind ; 

Their images are yet kept fresh, 
Ensbrined within a faithful mind. 


A faithful heart of purest love, 
None other beats more true; 

To one a life-long vow I made, 
For love, esteem, devotion too. 


Bot many changes cross the heart, 
The ocean’s deep and wide; 

Death may claim us as his own, 
Ere we again stand side by side. 


But faith in God is firm and strong, 
“ He doeth all things well ;” 

Look thou above, unhappy ones, 
Misery and distrust dispel. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE TIGER HUNTER: 


—oR,— 
THE WARRIOR PRIEST OF MEXICO. 


A STORY OF MILITARY ADVENTURE. 


BY LAWRENCE G. SPENCER. 





[concLupED.] 
CHAPTER XXV.—[continvnp.] 


Rosina woke with a cry of affright when 
the terrific howlings with which wood and lake 
were ringing struck her ear. The Seven Sleepers 
themselves would have been roused from their 
eternal slumbers by the terrible din. 

Castrillo appeared suddenly in the clearing 
where Don Mariano and his daughter were. 
Discouragement and terror were depicted on his 
face. 

“ What misfortune do you come to announce ?” 
cried Don Mariano, struck with the pallor of his 
countenance. 

“None, Senor Don Mariano, none, except 
that we are in an accursed place, and ought to 
flee from it as speedily as possible.” 

“ Rather get your arms in readiness, for the 
jaguars are howling near us.” 

“Never tiger howled in this fashion,” said the 
servant, shaking his head ; “ and the weapons of 
war are useless when the voice of the spirit of 
darkness is heard. Hark!” 

These howlings, we have said, had no analogy 
with those uttered by animals of the forest or 
the field. 

“Too many strange signs have marked the 
course of this night,” replied Castrillo, ‘ not to 
make it folly to remain in a place where all the 
laws of nature seem overturned, where the dead 
issue from the tomb, where bells are rung far 
away from any habitation, and where the demon 
howls in the darkness. Let us fly, Senor Don 
Mariano, while yet the time is left us.” 

“ And whither fly ?” cried Don Mariano, with 
anguish. “Is this poor child capable of sup- 
porting the march ?” 

“While you pray God to avert the danger that 
threatens us, we will place the litter on the 
mules,” replied the servant. ‘‘ But haste—for I 
cannot keep my comrades from flying, and I 
myself—” 

“To remain here alone!” interrupted Donna 
Rosina, shuddering, ‘ no—were it on foot, I feel 
strong enough to fly also.” 

“Well, then, be it as you wish,” said Don 
Mariano, “ we will attempt to reach San Carlos.” 

Castrillo hastened to join his companions, but 
the question arose about going in search of the 
mules and horses that had been placed in another 
part of the wood ; no one of them dared enter it. 

“ Let us all four go,” said Castrillo. 

And his companions, trembling, followed him 
with an almost frenzied rapidity, as if they 
rushed to conjure an entire legion of demons. 

What Don Mariano and his people were about 
to attempt, flight through the darkness, Captain 
Lantegas would not have undertaken for all the 
gold in the universe. Nailed to the summit of 
his tree,eand listening to the horrible noises, he 
cursed the idle curiosity which had brought him 
into that position. But at length the sounds 

bsided into fused murmurs, like human 
voices, which he supposed to be those of the 
Indian and the negro. 

In the direction of the wood by which he kad 
come, he perceived lights advancing to the lake. 
Judging from the rapidity with which they 
changed places, they seemed to be carried by 
people on horseback. The captain saw distinct- 
ly, half a gun shot from the tree he occupied, the 
terrified group formed by Costal and Zambo’s 
two horses and his own; so it could not be the 
Indian or the negro carrying these lights. Un- 
fortunately, there was no reason to doubt that 
they were Arroyo and his terrible bandits. A 
short time afterwards a troop of horsemen, 
among whom Don Cornelio recognized Arroyo 
and his associate Bocardo, appeared on the bor- 
ders of the lake with torches in their hands. 
The bandits went first to one side and then the 
other, and finally examined curiously the sheet 
of water and the reeds by the shore. 








At a given signal the torches were extinguish- 
ed, and everything was dark for a moment to 
Pon Cornelio’s eyes, for the moonlight seemed 
dull afwer the blaze of the torches. The captain 
would have liked to warn his two companions of 
the presence of Arroyo’s bandits, but how could 
he do it? 

On their part, Don Mariano’s people, at sight 
of these armed men, among whom Don Mariano 
and bis daughter too recognized their two eld 
vaqueros, remained motionless, Donna Rosina’s 
litter being loaded and ready to start. 

Don Cornelio followed all Arroyo’s move- 
ments with an eye full of anxiety, and his heart 
was re‘ieved by seeing him turn from the lake with 











his horsemen and ride off. Owing to the bright- | 


ness of the moon, the captain’s vision could pen- 
etrate almost to the heart of the reeds. ‘The 
borders of the lake were deserted, and its waters 
again silent and tranquil. Suddenly Don Cor- 
nelio thought he perceived a slight agitation 
among the reeds along the banks. At the same 
moment, a vague shadow appeared, and rising 
insensibly, gradually assumed the distinct form 
of awoman. She was clad in a white robe, and 
her hair floated in disarray over her shoulders. 
Cold perspiration stood on Don Cornelio’s 
brow. Fascinated by this strange apparition, 
his wild eyes were fixed on her without the pow- 
er of removing them ; he beheld, he doubted not, 


the companion of Tlaloc, the terrible Matla- | 


cuezc, who, leaving the humid palace in which 
she dwelt in the depths of lake Ostuta, surren- 
dered to the invocations of the descendant of the 
ancient caciques of Tehuantepec. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE MESSAGE. 

Tue last we saw of Costal and Zambo, they 
were beating the reeds upon the lake shore to 
expel the alligators, and plunging into its muddy 
waters. After the two adventurers had disap- 
peared in the shadow projected by the enchanted 
hill, they soon landed, as the captain thought, 
upon the hill itself. 

The Monopostiac is only an immense block of 
greenish black obsidian, disposed in long vertical 
and irregular layers, separated from each other. 
Such is the cause of the fissures seen in its flanks. 
Struck by the rays of sun or moon, this vitreous 
matter assumes a sort of dull transparency, which, 
joined to the thick mist which covers the summit 
of the hill, gives the whole a strange and mel- 
ancholy aspect. Certain portions of this block 
are singularly sonorous. 

Now absorbed in meditation, now praying in 
a low tone in the language of his fathers, the 
Indian waited for the moon to show itself above 
the curtain of cedars which terminated the plain, 
to commence his incantations. It would be 
tedious and useless to describe all the strange 
practices by the aid of which the Indian evoked 
the powerful spirit whose intervention would 
finally restore the splendor of his ancient family 
to the d i of the caciques of Teh 
pec. Certainly, if perseverance and courage 
could have obtained the favor he solicited of the 
Indian deities, the tiger-hunter would have richly 
deserved it. Although nothing, up to this mo- 
ment, indicated that Tlaloc and Matlacuezc 
would appear to their courageous worshipper, 
Costal’s brow beamed with so much hope that 
the black did not think for a moment that he 
could possibly fail in this last attempt. 

From the rising of the moon, so impatiently 
awaited, more than an hour had passed, in pre- 
parations of all kinds, when Costal finally broke 
the impressive silence he had all along preserved, 
by addressing the black. 

“Zambo,” said he, in a grave voice, “ when 
the gods of my fathers, summoned by the son of 
the caciques who has seen fifty rainy seasons, 
hear the sounds for which they have listened for 
upwards of three centuries, they will doubtless 

ar.’” 

“Hope so,” answered Zambo. 

“Yes, but who knows whether it will be Tlaloc 
or his companion ?” 

“No matter which.” 

‘* Matlacueze,” continued the Indian, “is clad 
in white pure as the water lily; when her tresses 
are not braided on her head, they float over her 
robe like the mantilla of a lady of high rank ; 
her eyes are brighter than the stars, and her voice 
is sweeter than the mocking bird when he imi- 
tates the nightingale; and yet her aspect is 
terrible to bear.” 

“Vl ’tan it, dough,” said the negro. 

“But Tlaloc’s figure is gigantic; twisted ser- 
pents hiss in his hair, his eye is like the jaguar’s, 
his voice deeper than the wild bull’s. Think on 
it, ere it be too late.” 

“T tole you, Coss’l, I want the gold. Dat’s 
wot I’m arter, and I swear, by all the fiends, 
I’m not de man to back out, Coss’I.”’ 

“Then,” said the tiger hunter, ‘I will call 
the gods.” 

As he spoke, the Indian picked up a stone, 
and advancing towards the hill, smote one of its 
angles. The blow resounded afar with a brazen 
ring. Eleven times he renewed his terrible 
invocation. 

Vague murmurs at first seemed to reply to the 
blows of the stone on the rock; then, as if the 
Indian really possessed the gift of evoking the 
terrible voice of Tlaloc, frightful roarings broke 
forth in the midst of the silence. They were 
those which so terrified the captain and Don 
Mariano’s people. 

Zambo was a prey to the same terror—but 
only for a moment—for he called out in a firm 
voice : 

“Sound again, Coss’l, Tlaloc has answered.” 

The Indian threw a scrutinizing glance on 
Zambo. The moon showed the grayish tint of 
his face ; it was evident he spoke seriously. 

“ What!” said the Indian, “ know you so little 
of the mysteries of the forest, that you confound 
the voice of a vile animal with that of the 
mountain god ?” 

“ An animal make dat noise !”” 

“Yes, the voice is terrific, but only to those 
who know not the creature that uttersit. "Tis the 
wild ape—that you might kill with the stroke of 
a riding whip, deep and dismal as the voice may 
be. That of Tlaloc is far more terrible.” 

“ Sorry to hear it.”” 

Soon the sight of horsemen exploring the bor- 
ders of the lake gave a new turn to their ideas. 
Arroyo's bandits had no sooner disappeared be- 
hind the canes, than from the midst of the deep- 
est thicket rose the white phantom which had so 
dismayed the captain. 

At the sudden apparition, Costal’s eyes blazed 
with triumph. He grasped the arm of his 
companion, 

“The day of days has dawned at last!’ he 
cried. “‘ The glory of the caciques of Tehuan- 
tepec is born again! Behold !” 

He pointed to the black tresses floating like a 
mantilla over the lily robe, revealed by the 
moonlight on the reeds. 





«Tis Matlacueze !” replied the negro, in a low 


| tone. 





And thongh his heart beat with redoubled 
strokes in his breast, Zambo did not betray the 
secret terror he experienced on beholding at last 
the spirit of the water. Both softly descended 
the flanks of the rock and plunged into the water. 





nelio remembered how terribly it had rang in his 
ears on the battle-field of Huajapam, a few mo- 
ments before he was torn from his saddle by the 
vigorous grasp of Colonel Tres Villas. Nor 
could Don Mariano mistake the peculiarity of a 
horse kept so long in his own stables. The 
horseman had the tall figure of Don Rafael, who 





At this moment the white apparition disapp . 
and the two adventurers lost sight of her, al- 
though the captain, from the top of the tree 
where he was posted, still saw her crouched 
behind the green fringe of the lake. 

But the Indian knew what direction to take, 
and his vigorous arms clove the water so rapidly, 
that the negro, notwithstanding his frantic 
efforts, was some distance behind. 

And Captain Lantegas, though trembling at 
the superhuman courage of Costal, saw him 
stretch forth his arms to seize the goddess of the 
waters, when a ringing voice exclaimed : 

“Not the black! Gaspacho’s murderer first !” 

A flash of fire lit up the lake. Don Cornelio 
lost sight of the Indian and the negro, who had 
just dived, but, in the spot Costal abandoned, he 
saw the reeds tremble and shake. He heard a 
low cry—the agitation of the reeds ceased, and 
the voice was hushed. The vision of the white 
robe and floating hair had disappeared, the lake 
remained deserted, but only for an instant. Cos- 
tal and Zambo re-appeared at the surface; and 
soon landed a gunshot off from the captain. 

The actual drama was so closely blended with 
fantastic appearances, that Don Cornelio’s mind 
for a moment,svas clouded and confused. The 
sight of the danger incurred by his two faithful 
companions recalled his scattered senses, and 
apprised him that what was passing before his 
eyes was no dream. 

Suddenly issuing from behind the reeds, a 
short distance from the place where the phantom 
had appeared for a moment, Arroyo’s men 
were pursuing the negro and Costal, sword in 
hand. Then the captain completely recovered 
his senses, and resting the barrel of his carbine 
on a branch, fired: one of the bandits fell, and 
the other halted, dismayed at this unexpected 
blow. This delay gave the two adventurers time 


, to reach their horses and vault into the saddle, 


like two phantoms, dripping with the waters of 
the lake. 

The captain rapidly descended from the tree, 
calling his two companions by name. 

“ Ah!” cried the tiger hunter, “ I feared, when 
I saw your horse with ours, that some misfortune 
had befallen you.” 

Meanwhile the solitary bandit had fled towards 
his horse which he had left in charge of his 
comrades behind the hills. But the Indian was 
too quick—for he overtook him, overthrew him, 
and nailed him to the ground with his sword 
without leaving his saddle. 

“ Now to the lake!” cried the tiger hunter, 
addressing the negro. “ Await us in the wood, 
Senor Don Cornelio—for we must be alone.” 

As he was dismounting, a new incident 
changed the aspect of affairs. Five horsemen 
and a litter borne by two mules suddenly appear- 
ed on the borders of the lake at the extremity of 
the wood ; it was Don Mariano riding beside his 
daughter, accompanied by four servants. 

The haciendero had heard Captain Lantegas 
making himself known to his companions, and 
calling them by name, and full of hope at the 
unexpected aid providentially afforded him, was 
hastening to join him. 

On the other side of the Ostuta, behind the 
curtain of cedars, a second mounted troop de- 
bouched at the same instant, composed of half a 
dozen men, pursued apparently by an equal 
number of horsemen, sword in hand. 

“ How is it,” cried Costal, swearing, like a pa- 
gan as he was, “that these intruders disturb the 
worshipper of Tlaloc ?” 

The black, who heard his name called as well 
as Costal’s, beat his breast in despair at losing 
the supposed opportunity of enriching himself, 
through this sudden invasion of the hitherto de- 
serted lake. It was Don Mariano’s voice he 
heard, who made himself known, calling also 
Captain Lantegas by name, though not knowing 
whether it was the same who bore the baptismal 
name of Cornelio, the former guest of Las 
Palmas. 

“That is my name!” replied the captain, 
surprised at being recognized in so lonely and 
strange a place. 

In the midst of these different incidents, the 
fugitives who had just made their appearance, 
seemed uncertain what direction to take, but 
soon, perhaps not perceiving the group on the 
skirt of the wood, rode towards them. 

Lantegas and his two companions, Don Mari- 
ano and his people, had only time to throw them- 
selves hurriedly behind the trees, to avoid being 
thrown down by the impetuous gallop of the 
horses spurred to full speed, and sweeping by like 
a tornado. 

Still, notwithstanding the rapidity of their 
career, Costal’s piercing eye distinguished, 
among the fugitives, two men, he could not 
mistake, for, like himself, they had been servants 
of Don Mariano. 

“We are in an enemy’s country,” said he in 
a low tone to Zambo, “for here are Arroyo and 
Bocardo, chased by the royalists, doubtless.” 

He had hardly finished speaking, when hurled 
past in a gallop just as frantic, the six horsemen 
pursuing Arroyo, darted by like a flash of light- 
ning. One of them, of lofty stature, as well as 
could be discerned, preceded his five compan- 
ions; bent over his horse’s neck, who seemed 
rather to fly than run, though he was plying both 
his spurs. 

Convulsively seizing his broad-leafed felt hat, 
for a moment almost lifted from his head by the 
mad speed at which he rode, he pulled it down 
so far over his brow, that his face, before half 
hidden by his horse’s mane, was almost totally 
concealed. The horse, atthe same time, terrified 
either by the dark mass of Rosina’s litter, or by 
some other object, bounded aside, emitting a 
strange hoarse sound from his nostrils, which 
was answered by a faint cry from behind the 
curtains of the litter. This cry was unnoticed 
by the cavalier, who turned not his head. 

Rosina was not the only one who was startled 
at recognizing the horse’s breathing: Don Cor- 





was supposed to be at the siege of Huajapam. 
Could it indeed be he ? 

Postponing to a more favorable hour, for the 
night was still far from its close, the continuance 
of their invocations to the Indian deities, the 
tiger hunter and the negro, to be ready for any- 
thing that might occur, hastened to resume their 
fire-arms and clothes, and Don Cornelio re- 
mained alone with the haciendero and Rosina. 

Uncertain what to do, they waited with 
anxiety the close of an action that passed al- 
most before their eyes, but the details of which 
escaped them in the distance, in spite of the flood 
of moonlight on the lake, the borders of which 
were to be the stage of the denouement of the 
drama. 

Don Rafael continued the furious chase. By 
degrees, the space which separated him from 
Arroyo diminished, and the bandit, who, not- 
withstanding his habitual bravery, seemed smit- 
ten with insane terror in the presence of the 
implacable and formidable enemy he fled from, 
could not help feeling that his terrible arm could 
soon overtake him. Still he had a momentary 
hope, for the soldiers of the colonel’s suite were 
not as well mounted as their chief, who was ten 
or twelve yards in advance of them. The ban- 
dit might order his troop to wheel and surround 
Don Rafael, before his horsemen had time to join 
him, but his heart failed him, and he missed this 
chance of safety. The colonel’s indomitable 
strength and blind courage were too well known 
to afford a hope that he could be mastered before 
his people came to his relief. 

Arroyo had reached the eastern extremity of 
the lake; a short distance before him lay vast 
plains, in which he flattered himself he might 
escape his enemy’s pursuit. He continued his 
course, determined to use the perilous resource 
furnished by the colonel’s advance only in the 
last extremity. 

But Don Rafael, in spite of the fiery passions 
which conyulsed him, followed all the bandit’s 
manceuvres with a wary eye, and he seemed to 
divine his intentions, for, for some seconds he had 
been deviating from the curve of the lake, to cut 
off all hope of retreat to his right, and when 


Arroyo, who was followed closely by B > 


“Yes, we are intruding, we are aware of it. 
What! are you busy with Senor Arroyo? Bat 
we have been running after you for twenty-four 
hours—and you have constantly eluded us, I 
have a message of life and death to deliver.” 

“ Mercy, mercy ! senor colonel!” cried Arroyo, 
in a lamentable voice. 

“Hush! you interrupt our conversation,” said 
El Zapote. 

“A message!” cried the colonel, his heart 
bounding with hope. ‘ Whence?” 

“Send off your men,” said El Zapote; 
“tis a confidential message—a love-message,” 
he added in a low tone. 

At an imperious gesture from the colonel, for 
his voice suddenly failed him, his horsemen fell 
back out of ear-shot; still, as if this precaution 
were insufficient, he stooped his head to the 
message. 

What said El Zapote, who, after having so 
adroitly substituted himself for Gaspar, played 
the part of messenger himself? We need not 
repeat it. The attitude of the colonel sufficiently 
indicated the sense of the words he listened to. 
Supported by one hand in El Roncador’s long 
mane, as if he had need of that stay to keep his 
seat, Colonel Tres Villas suppressed a cry of 
joy ; then he hid in his breast an object delivered 
by the messenger, who in his turn, at a word 
from Don Rafael, gave a prodigious leap in token 
of the frenzied joy he experienced. 

Then the colonel drew his dagger, and his 
followers heard him say in a low tone to El 
Zapote : 

God wills not this man should die, since he 
sent you to me at this moment.” 

And forgetting that he finally had in his pow- 
er his most mortal enemy and his father’s assas- 
sin, forgetting his vow of hatred, only to recall, 
in the midst of the delicious sensations which 
filled his heart, the pledge of mercy given to 
Rosina herself, Don Rafael leaned over the 
crupper of his horse, and severed the bond which 
fastened the wretch who owed his life to the 
opportune arrival of El Zapote. 

The colonel, disdaining to listen to the thanks 
poured forth by the bandit who lay upon the 
sand, turned towards the messenger. 

“Where is she who sends you ?” he asked. 

“There,” replied El Zapote, pointing to the 
litter, now again moving forward, escorted by 
five horsemen. 

Freed from the human body which had terrified 
him, El Roncador no longer refused to dash for- 





made a sudden swerve away from the shore, it 
was too late. 

The hoarse-breathed charger and his rider 
bounded in a parallel line to the two bandits, 
casting a formidable shadow up to the legs of 
Arroyo’s horse. The latter turned rapidly to the 
left: that was what Don Rafael wished, for it 
seemed his design to treat him as the hunter does 
the deer, who pressed by his pursuer, can only 
take to the water as a last resort. 

“Take care of yourself!” cried Bocardo, as 
the colonel passed him by a sudden effort and 
swooped down on the bandit. 

Arroyo discharged the pistol he held in his 
hand, involuntarily checking his bridle. The 
ill-directed shot took no effect, while Don Rafael’s 
charger, striking Arroyo’s horse in the flank with 
his breast, threw him down on his side. Bocardo 
rode in between to give his associate time to rise. 

“Back, filthy hound!” cried the colonel, 
hurling him from his saddle by a blow from the 
back of his sabre. 

Arroyo, crushed and jarred, his spurs en- 
tangled under the saddle, tried vainly to rise, as 
the colonel and his people surrounded him, with 
lifted swords, while the four insurgent horsemen 
continued their flight, and Bocardo lay with 
broken ribs upon the sand. 

While Arroyo was struggling under the weight 
of his horse, the colonel dismounted, and, with 
his dagger in his teeth, seized the bandit’s hands 
in his iron clutches, and crushed his breast with 
knees heavy as a rock from the brow of Mono- 
postiac. Arroyo, with his arms crossed, sinking 
with pain, remained motionless, rage and terror 
by turns depicted on his face. 

“‘Garrote this man !” said Don Rafael. 

In the twinkling of an eye one of the horse- 
men’s lassos was coiled ten times round the legs 
and arms of the fallen bandit. 

“Good !”’ said the colonel, when Arroyo could 
no longer move a muscle. ‘Now tie him to El 
Roncador’s tail !’’ 

Accustomed as the Spanish soldiers were to 
the terrible acts of vengeance which almost al- 
ways followed a victory on either side, this order 
was executed in profound silence. 

When the extremity of the lasso which bound 
the bandit was strongly attached to the root of 
El Roncador’s tail, who seemed to refuse the 
bloody task assigned him, the colonel remounted. 
He cast a backward glance of hate on his fath- 
er’s assassin, and a disdainful smile replied to his 
prayer for mercy. 

“Wherefore?” he asked coldly. ‘“ Antonio 
Valdes died thus. You shall die like him—I 
told you so at the hacienda of Las Palmas.’’ 

The colonel’s rowels rang with a sinister sound 
against the flanks of the terrified Roncador. 
The animal reared furiously. Beneath a second 
stroke of the spur, he uttered a hoarse neigh, 
made one bound forward, and then stood still, 
and trembled violently. » Arroyo, lifted from the 
ground, fell back heavily. 

At this moment two men came up, running at 
full speed. The moonlight made the colonel’s 
face as clear as day. As they came up, one of 
the men cried out: 

“One moment, colonel, in Heaven’s name. 
Do not go yet—we have had trouble enough to 
find you—my comrade and I.” 

he spokesman uncovered himself as he 
spoke, and displayed the military countenance of 
Juan EF] Zapote, while honest Gaspar joined him, 
all out of breath. : 

The colonel could not mistake his two com- 
panions in danger on the woody banks of the 
river, nor could he forget that one of them had 
given him important advice by pointing out a 
place of concealment. 

“What would you?” he asked. “See you 
not that I canzot listen to you?” 





ward t ds the spot where the curtains of 
Rosina’s litter fluttered in the moon’s last rays. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
ROMANCE AND REALITY. LAST WORDS. 


MEanwHILE, as if the neighborhood of the 
lake of Ostuta, so deserted till then, had sudden- 
ly become the place of a general rendezvous, 
lights blazed at a distance, and, in a different 
direction from that taken by Rosina’s litter, 
another litter, borne by men, appeared. Half a 
dozen Indians preceded it, carrying pitch-pine 
torches in their hands. 

On hearing Don Rafael’s voice, Rosina’s es- 
cort had halted, and the hand-litter, on reaching 
the lake, also stopped. The Indians who ac- 
companied it then began to explore the reeds. 
A space of three or four hundred feet separated 
the groups formed around the two litters. 

Furious at finding the lake shores again occu- 
pied, Costal rushed forth, and seizing a torch 
from the hand of one of the Indians, galloped 
towards the litter. On seeing a horseman mak- 
ing towards them, his face inflamed by anger, 
his bridle in his teeth, a torch in one hand and a 
bloody sword in the other, the bearers dropped 
the litter, and uttering a cry of terror, fled with 
all speed. A stifled groan was heard from 
within, and the captain, who had followed Costal, 
hastened to open the curtains. By the light of 
the Indian’s torch, a pale face appeared, and 
Don Cornelio recognized the young Spaniard 
who had been so ruthlessly beaten by the bandit 
Arroyo. 

“O, harm me not!” he sighed. “I am weak 
and ill.” 

Lantegas signed to Costal to retire, and then 
gently calmed the fears of the sufferer. 

“ Have you seen her ?”’ he asked eagerly. 

These words were a revelation to Don Cor- 
nelio. The white phantom of the lake could be 
no other than the fugitive wife of Don Fernando. 

‘Search for her, for the love of God,” said 
the Spaniard. “ She cannot be far hence. I speak 
of my wife. We have found traces of her—here 
a silk handkerchief, farther on a slipper. O, 
could I only once again embrace Marianita, I 
should forget all my sufferings.” 

The captain dropped the curtains of the litter, 
and rejoined Costal, who was still giving vent to 
the wrath excited by the cruel disappointment he 
had experienced. 

Don Cornelio imparted to him his fears 
respecting the young Donna Marianita. 

“You are mad!” said the Indian, in a tone of 
ill-humor. ‘ The woman you saw in the reeds 
was Matlacuezc, I was about to embrace, when 
the infernal bandit came, and she disappeared.” 

“It is you who are mad, wretched pagan!” 
cried Don Cornelio. ‘‘ The poor creature doubt- 
less struck by a ball destined for you, was no 
other than the wife of this unfortunate young 
man.”’ 

Suddenly the Indians, who had resumed their 
search among the reeds, uttered a lamentable 
ery. Don Cornelio and the Indian hastened to 
the spot. There lay the apparently lifeless body 
of Donna Marianita on a bed of fallen leaves. 

** She is beautiful as the goddess of the waters,” 
said Costal. ‘ Poor Dor Mariano!” 

Then he kneeled down beside her, and rever- 
ently placed his band upon ber breast. Suddenly 
he started up: 

“There is life! there is hope!” he cried. 
“ Her heart yet beats: I felt her breath upon my 
cheek.” 

“Joy! joy !”’ cried Don Cornelio. “ Had she 
perished, Don Fernando never would have sur- 
vived his injuries; this will give him new life. 
Take her up gently and tenderly, and bear her to 
her husband’s litter.” 

His orders were obeyed, and when Marianita 















































band’s arms. The ball from the bandit's gun, 
destined for Costal, bad grased her head and 
stunned her, flight and exhaustion had overcome 
her strength, bat she had sustained no serious 
injury. Her recovery and restoration, as Don 
Cornelio predicted, saved the life of Don 
Fernando Lacarra. 

The sudden and unexpected appearance of 
Don Fernando on the banks of the lake may 
appear the more inexplicable, since we left the 
young man a captive in his own house, A fow 
words will explain this matter. Arroyo's wife, 
influenced by jealousy, and thinking that if 
Don Fernando were free, he could find some 
means of securing his young wife from the pur- 
suit of the bandit, had hastened to free him as well 
as some of his servants. She kept the others as 
hostages. She hoped, moreover, by what she 
regarded as an act of clemency, to disarm the 
wrath of the victor. Let us add, however, that 
when Lieutenant Varragay stormed the hacienda, 
she and the bandits who escaped the sword, were 
all hanged. 

We shall not attempt to portray the meeting 
of Don Rafael and Donna Rosina, nor that of 
the two sisters, nor the joy of Don Mariano. 
After the exchange of congratulations and 
explanations, they again took up the line of 
march. 

Don Rafael, riding beside the litter which con- 
tained Donna Rosina, leaned from his saddle so 
as not to lose a single tone of her voice, and 
drank in every word, like the thirsty traveller, 
who, as he bends over the fountain in the desert, 
tastes the pure and limpid waters with intense 
delight. 

A vague and confused light, which scarcely 
penetrated the curtains of the litter, favored the 
young girl by hiding the joy and confusion which 
tinged with crimson her: cheeks, till now pallid 
and cold. 

“Don Rafael,” said Rosina, “ you cannot 
doubt the sincerity of my words, can yout For 
my messenger told you plainly that I—could not 
live without you. ©O, Rafael, what can you say 
to me, to convince me that you still love me 1” 

“What can I say?” replied Don Rafael, 
“Nothing. You received my pledge that, were 
I to have my poignard lifted over my most mor- 
tal enemy, my hand should remain suspended, 
without striking, to follow your messenger—and 
I am here.” 

“You are generous, I know, Don Rafael ; but 
you vowed—O, Heaven!” cried Rosina, in 
affright, “ what do I hear?” 

A terrible cry rang through the plain to the 
rocks of Monopostiac, and filled her soul with 
terror. 

“It is nothing,” replied the colonel. “ It is 
Arroyo's voice. Arroyo is one of the murderers 
of my father, whose head, severed from the 
body and still bleeding, received my oath to pur- 
sue the monster to the death. Hush! Rosina, 
fear nothing,’’ he added, to check a fresh gesture 


awoke to consciousness again, it was in her hus- | 





on her part. “ The bandit has just been garroted 
yonder on the sand. Just now I had in my 
power the man I had vainly pursued for two 
years, when your messenger eame—I cut the rope 
which fastened the assassin to my horse’s tail— 
to be with you the sooner.” 

Rosina, almost fainting, sank back on the 
cushions of her litter, and as Don Rafael bent 
towards her in terror, she said : 

“Your hand, Don Rafael—for the boundless 
happiness you give me!” 
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And Don Rafael felt, with a thrill of pl ‘ 
the sweet pressure of Rosina’s lips on the hand 
he hastened to give her. 

We need hardly add that Rosina, so soon as 
she recovered her health, was married to Don 
Rafael, and that Don Fernando, also recovered 
from the effects of the injuries he received, and 
together with Donna Marianita, once more a 
happy laughing beauty, were at the wedding. 
Don Rafael rose to the rank of general in the 
royal service, and enjoyed the brief triamph in 
the royal cause. But when the fortune of war 
changed hopelessly, he and Donna Rosina, to- 
gether with Don Mariano, Don Fernando and 
Marianita, sailed for Spain, where they lived 
retired on a beautiful estate. 

The Indian and Zambo, inseparable compan- 
ions, in spite of every disappointment, lived for 
years in hopes of conjaring up the Indian divin- 
ities, and through their means discovering untold 
gold. The tiger hunter is still living, though 
Zambo is no more. 

Captain Lantegas retired from the wars, com- 
pleted his theological studies, and became a 
painstaking priest in a Mexican village. Galeana 
fell in battle. 

Morelos, the famous warrior priest of Mexico, 
was less fortunate. He was taken and shot by 
the royalists. He was brave as stecl, and « true 
patriot. If he sometimes committed useless 
cruclties, when mercy would have cost him 
nothing, he also refused the life offered him by 
courageous and devoted friend, that he might not 
compromise that of the jailor and deprive his 
family of the means of existence. A single 
moment of weakness on his part would have en- 
dangered the lives of a thousand persons, and, 
in spite of some stains on his political and mili- 





tary career, he was the greatest leader of the 
Mexican independence. By his numerous suc: 
Cesses he taught the people to know their 
Strength, and it was on this indestructible basis 
that the emancipation of the country finally 
rested. The memorable revolution, after a flerce 
and sanguinary struggle, mingled with successes 
and reverses, finally plac ked forever the Mexican 
hation from the grasp of Spain, and emancipated 
the people who inhabit that vast portion of the 


American continent, where, for three centuries, 
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“Yes, we are intruding, we are aware of it. 
What! are you busy with Senor Arroyo? But 
we have been running after you for twenty-four 
hours—and you have constantly eluded us. I 
have a message of life and death to deliver.” 

“Mercy, mercy ! senor colonel!” cried Arroyo, 
in a lamentable voice. 

“Hush! you interrupt our conversation,” said 
El Zapote. 

“A message!” cried the colonel, his heart 
bounding with hope. ‘ Whence ?” 

“Send off your men,” said El Zapore ; ; 
“tis a confidential 
he added in a low tone. 

At an imperious gesture from the colonel, for 
his voice suddenly failed him, his horsemen fell 
back out of ear-shot; still, as if this precaution 
were insufficient, he stooped his head to the 
message. 

What said El Zapote, who, after having so 
adroitly substituted himself for Gaspar, played 
the part of messenger himself? We need not 
repeat it. The attitude of the colonel sufficiently 
indicated the sense of the words he listened to. 
Supported by one hand in El Roncador’s long 
mane, as if he had need of that stay to keep his 
seat, Colonel Tres Villas suppressed a cry of 
joy ; then he hid in his breast an object delivered 
by the messenger, who in his turn, at a word 
from Don Rafael, gave a prodigious leap in token 
of the frenzied joy he experienced. 

Then the colonel drew his dagger, and his 
followers heard him say in a low tone to El 
Zapote : 

“God wills not this man should die, since he 
sent you to me at this moment.” 

And forgetting that he finally had in his pow- 
er his most mortal enemy and his father’s assas- 
sin, forgetting his vow of hatred, only to recall, 
in the midst of the delicious sensations which 
filled his heart, the pledge of mercy given to 
Rosina herself, Don Rafael leaned over the 
crupper of his horse, and severed the bond which 
fastened the wretch who owed his life to the 
opportune arrival of El Zapote. 

The colonel, disdaining to listen to the thanks 
poured forth by the bandit who lay upon the 
sand, turned towards the messenger. 

“Where is she who sends you?” he asked. 

“There,” replied El Zapote, pointing to the 
litter, now again moving forward, escorted by 
five horsemen. 

Freed from the human body which had terrified 
him, El Roncador no longer refused to dash for- 
ward towards the spot where the curtains of 
Rosina’s litter fluttered in the moon’s last rays. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
ROMANCE AND REALITY. LAST WORDS. 


Meanwaite, as if the neighborhood of the 
lake of Ostuta, so deserted till then, had sudden- 
ly become the place of a general rendezvous, 
lights blazed at a distance, and, in a different 
direction from that taken by Rosina’s litter, 
another litter, borne by men, appeared. Half a 
dozen Indians preceded it, carrying pitch-pine 
torches in their hands. 

On hearing Don Rafael’s voice, Rosina’s es- 
cort had halted, and the hand-litter, on reaching 
the lake, also stopped. The Indians who ac- 
companied it then began to explore the reeds. 
A space of three or four hundred feet separated 
the groups formed around the two litters. 

Furious at finding the lake shores again occu- 
pied, Costal rushed forth, and seizing a torch 
from the hand of one of the Indians, galloped 
towards the litter. On seeing a horseman mak- 
ing towards them, his face inflamed by anger, 
his bridle in his teeth, a torch in one hand and a 
bloody sword in the other, the bearers dropped 
the litter, and uttering a cry of terror, fled with 
all speed. A stifled groan was heard from 
within, and the captain, who had followed Costal, 
hastened to open the curtains. By the light of 
the Indian’s torch, a pale face appeared, and 
Don Cornelio recognized the young Spaniard 
who had been so ruthlessly beaten by the bandit 
Arroyo. 

“QO, harm me not!” he sighed. ‘I am weak 
and ill.” 

Lantegas signed to Costal to retire, and then 
gently calmed the fears of the sufferer. 

“ Have you seen her ?” he asked eagerly. 

These words were a revelation to Don Cor- 
nelio. The white phantom of the lake could be 
no other than the fugitive wife of Don Fernando. 

‘Search for her, for the love of God,” said 
the Spaniard. “ She cannot be far hence. I speak 
of my wife. We have found traces of her—here 
a silk handkerchief, farther on a slipper. O, 
could I only once again embrace Marianita, I 
should forget all my sufferings.” 

The captain dropped the curtains of the litter, 
and rejoined Costal, who was still giving vent to 
the wrath excited by the cruel disappointment he 
had experienced. 

Don Cornelio imparted to him his fears 
respecting the young Donna Marianita. 

“You are mad!’ said the Indian, in a tone of 
ill-humor. “ The woman you saw in the reeds 
was Matlacuezc, I was about to embrace, when 
the infernal bandit came, and she disappeared.” 

“Tt is you who are mad, wretched pagan!” 
cried Don Cornelio. ‘The poor creature doubt- 
less struck by a ball destined for you, was no 
other than the wife of this unfortunate young 
man. 

Suddenly the Indians, who had resumed their 
search among the reeds, uttered a lamentable 
ery. Don Cornelio and the Indian hastened to 
the spot. There lay the apparently lifeless body 
of Donna Marianita on a bed of fallen leaves. 

** She is beautiful as the goddess of the waters,” 
said Costal. ‘ Poor Don Mariano!” 

Then he kneeled down beside her, and rever- 
ently placed his hand upon her breast. Suddenly 
he started up: 

“There is life! there is hope!” he cried. 
“Her heart yet beats: I felt her breath upon my 
cheek.” 

“Joy! joy!” cried Don Cornelio. ‘“ Had she 
perished, Don Fernando never would have sur- 
vived his injuries; this will give him new life. 
Take her up gently and tenderly, and bear her to 
her husband’s litter.” 

His orders were obeyed, and when Marianita 
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awoke to consciousness again, it was in her hus- 
band’s arms. The ball from the bandit’s gun, 
destined for Costal, had grazed her head and 
stunned her, flight and exhaustion had overcome 
her strength, but she had sustained no serious 
injary. Her recovery and restoration, as Don 
Cornelio predicted, saved the life of Don 
Fernando Lacarra. 

The sudden and unexpected appearance of 
Don Fernando on the banks of the lake may 
appear the more inexplicable, since we left the 
young man a captive in his own house. A few 
words will explain this matter. Arroyo’s wife, 
influenced by jealousy, and thinking that if 
Don Fernando were free, he could find some 
means of securing his young wife from the pur- 
suit of the bandit, had hastened to free him as well 
as some of his servants. She kept the others as 
hostages. She hoped, moreover, by what she 
regarded as an act of clemency, to disarm the 
wrath of the victor. Let us add, however, that 
when Lieutenant Varragay stormed the hacienda, 
she and the bandits who escaped the sword, were 
all hanged. 

We shall not attempt to portray the meeting 
of Don Rafael and Donna Rosina, nor that of 
the two sisters, nor the joy of Don Mariano. 
After the exchange of congratulations and 
explanations, they again took up the line of 
march. 

Don Rafael, riding beside the litter which con- 
tained Donna Rosina, leaned from his saddle so 
as not to lose a single tone of her voice, and 
drank in every word, like the thirsty traveller, 
who, as he bends over the fountain in the desert, 
tastes the pure and limpid waters with intense 
delight. 

A vague and confused light, which scarcely 
penetrated the curtains of the litter, favored the 
young girl by hiding the joy and confusion which 
tinged with crimson her: cheeks, till now pallid 
and cold. 

“Don Rafael,” said Rosina, “you cannot 
doubt the sincerity of my words, can you? For 
my messenger told you plainly that I—could not 
live without you. O, Rafael, what can you say 
to me, to convince me that you still love me?” 

“What can I say?” replied Don Rafael. 
“Nothing. You received my pledge that, were 
I to have my poignard lifted over my most mor- 
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THE VALLEY OF SOULS. 
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AccorDING to the Indian tradition, there ex- 
ists beneath the earth, in the second sphere of the 
inferior heavens, which the rays of the sun can- 
not reach, an immense valley, half obscure, half 
luminous. There, the bluish foliage of the trees 
emits a phosphorescent light; the plants which 
rise from the soul, rigid, angular, are only crystal- 
lizations of divers colors; they bear flowers of 
precious stones, umbels of garnets, topazes, or 
amethysts, such as we may see in our kaleido- 
scopes, and their prismatic facets reflect and mul- 
tiply the rays from the blue trees. 

In the midst of this region of lunar twilight, 
all is silence. One hears neither the song of a 
bird nor the hum of a bee; for the country is 

inhabited by the llest animal having life. 
Even the murmurs of the wind become silent 
beneath the motionless foliage. 

A large lake, fed by no spring or stream, fills 
the lower part of the valley, not with agitated 
and sonorous waves, but with a dense mass of 
white vapor which bathes, without moistening, 
the feet of its banks, the bases of its promonto- 
ries, or hovers, like a light muslin scarf, around 
sparkling islands. 

Nevertheless, motion is not entirely excluded 
from this silent world. Throwing off its shroud, 
the lethargic mirror of the lake swells and its 
surface becomes animated. Through the misty 
wave, one sees forms glide, at first vague, and 
scarcely to be distinguished from the lake itself; 
but soon the principal outlines of the human 
body appear in their harmony, detaching them- 
selves from the veil which surrounds them. 
Those arms, those shoulders without muscles, 
those foreheads shaded by no vestige of hair, 
those faces colored by no blood, which wear 
neither wrinkle nor smile, but nevertheless pre- 
serve a sort of physiognomy, those eyes scarcely 
indicated by a brown spot, whence escapes but 
the remnant of a look, those faded and closed 
lips, which can open only to a supreme com- 
mand, are yet sufficiently distinct to show the 








tal enemy, my hand should remain pended 
without striking, to follow your messenger—and 
Iam here.” 

“ You are generous, I know, Don Rafael ; but 
you vowed—O, Heaven!” cried Rosina, in 
affright, ‘‘ what do I hear?” 

A terrible cry rang through the plain to the 
rocks of Monopostiac, and filled her soul with 
terror. 

“Tt is nothing,” replied the colonel. “It is 
Arroyo’s voice. Arroyo is one of the murderers 
of my father, whose head, severed from the 
body and still bleeding, received my oath to pur- 
sue the monster to the death. Hush! Rosina, 
fear nothing,” he added, to check a fresh gesture 
on her part. “ The bandit has just been garroted 
yonder on the sand. Just now I had in my 
power the man I had vainly pursued for two 
years, when your messenger came—I cut the rope 
which fastened the assassin to my horse’s tail— 
to be with you the sooner.” 

Rosina, almost fainting, sank back on the 
cushions of her litter, and as Don Rafael bent 
towards her in terror, she said : 

“Your hand, Don Rafael—for the boundless 
happiness you give me!” 

And Don Rafael felt, with a thrill of pleasure, 
the sweet pressure of Rosina’s lips on the hand 
he hastened to give her. 


We need hardly add that Rosina, so soon as 
she recovered her health, was married to Don 
Rafael, and that Don Fernando, also recovered 
from the effects of the injuries he received, and 
together with Donna Marianita, once more a 
happy laughing beauty, were at the wedding. 
Don Rafael rose to the rank of general in the 
royal service, and enjoyed the brief triumph in 
the royal cause. But when the fortune of war 
changed hopelessly, he and Donna Rosina, to- 
gether with Don Mariano, Don Fernando and 
Marianita, sailed for Spain, where they lived 
retired on a beautiful estate. 

The Indian and Zambo, inseparable compan- 
ions, in spite of every disappointment, lived for 
years in hopes of conjuring up the Indian divin- 
ities, and through their means discovering untold 
gold. ‘he tiger hunter is still living, though 
Zambo is no more. 

Captain Lantegas retired from the wars, com- 
pleted his theological studies, and became a 
painstaking priest in a Mexican village. Galeana 
fell in battle. 

Morelos, the famous warrior priest of Mexico, 
was less fortunate. He was taken and shot by 
the royalists. He was brave as steel, and a true 
patriot. If he sometimes committed useless 
cruelties, when mercy would have cost him 
nothing, he also refused the life offered him by a 
courageous and devoted friend, that he might not 
compromise that of the jailor and deprive his 
family of the means of existence. A single 
moment of weakness on his part would have en- 
dangered the lives of a thousand persons, and, 
in spite of some stains on his political and mili- 
tary career, he was the greatest leader of the 
Mexican independence. By his numerous suc- 
cesses he taught the people to know their 
Strength, and it was on this indestructible basis 
that the emancipation of the country finally 
rested. The memorable revolution, after a fierce 
and sanguinary struggle, mingled with successes 
and reverses, finally plucked forever the Mexican 
nation from the grasp of Spain, and emancipated 
the people who inhabit that vast portion of the 
American continent, where, for three centuries, 
the royal banner of Castile and Arragon floated 
unchallenged in the breeze. 

THE END. 
(Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing the 


first chapters of this story, can be had at our office of 
public ation or at any of the periodical depots.) 





eee 6 


The world hardens the hearts of the mass of 
mankind. That class of haman beings least in- 
clined to become callous are obliged to create for 
themselves a species of factitious insensibility, 
that they may not be the dupes of men or women. 





diff in age and sex among these shadowy 
beings. 

Once out of the lake, these cloud-men and 
women wander along the shore to stretch them- 
selves on the margin, and through their trans- 
parent bodies one perceives the ground on which 
they lie—one sees the gleam of the onyx and 
topaz petals of the flowers, which do not even 
bend befteath their weight. 

And sometimes, ing a melancholy atti- 
tude, these shades seem to be ina reverie. Of 
what are they dreaming? Perhaps of their past 
existence ; perhaps of their future. For this val- 
ley is the abode of the souls destined to submit 
to a new trial of life. 

After having been judged by the terrible and 
incorruptible Yama, at once the Minos and the 
Pluto of the Indian infernal regions, after having 
accomplished their period of torture or delight, 
according as, in their last passage through earth, 
they had practised vice or virtue, it is then that, 
purified by the expiation or rewarded for the 
courage displayed by them in their preceding 
conflict, henceforth equal in the eyes of Indra, 
the god of heaven, reconciled with Brahma, the 
creative power, with Schiva, the destructive and 
regenerative power, they await the advent of the 
child into whose body they are to transmigrate. 





One day Chitra-Goupta, an angel of green 
hue, triple shoulders and six pair of wings, 
came, in quality of prime minister of Yama, to 
select his souls; he encountered before the dia- 
mond gate, by which one enters the valley, the 

ddess Chitala, prot of children born or 
to be born. The green angel instantly frowned, 
for he saw in hera rival power. 

“‘Comest thou here again to importune us with 
thy complaints,” said he to her, ‘and to de- 
mand of us for thy pupils gifts which the supe- 
rior deities can alone grant them ?” 





“T have nothing more to ask,” replied Chit- 
ala, “ for I have obtained from Brahma what I 
desire for the happiness of all humanity, and I 
come to signify to you his order.” 

“What doest thou here, and what hast thou 
to communicate ?” 

“Hear me, Goupta, and be proud to second 
me in my great and holy enterprise. If man, 
during his terrestrial journey, has almost always 
reason to complain of his fate, it is because his 
soul oftenest inhabits a body which is not made 
for it, is subjected to a condition which does not 
correspond with itsinstincts. Henceforth, warned 
in advance of its future destiny, the soul will 
have the right to accept or refuse the envelope of 
flesh beneath which it is to accomplish its trial. 
Such is the prayer which I addressed to Brahma, 
and he has granted it.” 

The minister of the Indian Pluto burst into 
such a laugh that his six pair of wings beat at 
once his triple shoulders, and he remained for 
some minutes unable to speak. At last his 
hilarity ceased. 

“Dost thou dream, mother? Or was Brahma 
himself intoxicated by the perfumes of the Cam- 
alata or by the sweet liquor of the Amritam, 
dreaming when he made thee this promise? 
By the rivers of the infernal regions, I am 
tempted to believe him jesting with you !” 

By way of reply, Chitala drew from beneath 
her purple mantle the decree emanating from 
Brahma, carefully enveloped in the leaves of the 
lotus and the conscha, and handed it to him, 
while the diamond gate opened of itself before 
them. 

“Maledictions on mankind! The world is 
approaching its end !”’ murmured Chitra-Goupta, 
uttering such a sigh that all the light phantoms 
of the lake found themselves crowded together 
on the other side of the shore, like the sea-foam 


at the breath of the tempest. ‘Give man the 


power to accept or refuse his future destiny! | 


Excess of charity has made thee insane, old 
mother; henceforth, we shall have no more souls 
to furnish except to the children of the rich and 
powerful! Before half a century, the kings will 





be born without people, and the Brahmins will | | 
preach in the desert !” | 

“Let us try it,” said the goddess. 

“ Be it so, since thou willest it, and Brahma | 
has ordained it.” 

After having acquired a more exact knowl- 
edge of the divine decree, the green angel, some- 
what re-assured, approached the lake, consulted 
his register, and, with sonorous voice, summoned 
by turns six souls by their terrestrial names. 

At each name pronounced, the lake quivered, 
a light bubbling appeared at one point of its sil- 
very surface, then a shade, rising above the bed 
of vapor, slowly approached the shore. 

When he saw the six gathered round him, he 
made known to them, with the decision of 
Brahma, this restriction, which was compre- 
hended therein : 

“By its refusal to become instantly the inmate 
of the body predestined for it, the soul will lose 
its turn to live, and must prolong its abode in 
this valley of shadows a number of years equal 
to that which it would have passed among men.” 
It was this clause which had seemed to re-assure 
Chitra-Goupta as to the consequences of the 
decree. 

The first soul was that of an old dervise, who 
had left in Myron the memory of a life passed 
not only in holy austerities, but in the most cruel 
macerations of the flesh. 

“Thou,” said the angel, “art about to be 
born in an honest merchant’s family, in a condi- 
tion equally remote from the honors which dis- 
turb the reason of man, and the poverty which 
depraves him. Rejoice!” 

“ Rejoice doubly,” continued Chitala, “ for I 
shall be permitted to watch over thee until the 
end. After having tasted the sweet delights of 
sunshine and thy mother’s kisses, thou wilt 
escape the corruptions of the world, still en- 
veloped in the robe of innocence ; thou wilt die 
an infant! This time thou wilt obtain the vic- 
tor’s prize without having struggled, without 
having suffered !” 

“Die an infant!’ said the old dervise. 
“What! place my lips to the edge of the cup, 
without ever being able to empty half of it! to 
see open before me anew the gates of life, to be 
arrested on its very threshold! Better not to be 
born! I have tasted the joys of heaven—I wish 
to taste those of earth! I will wait.” 

And expressing his refusal by a gesture, he 
plunged into the lake. 

“The old fool has become perverted in 
heaven,” said Chitra-Goupta, shrugging his 
triple pair of shoulders. 

“Excessive virtue is then subject to remorse, 
as well as vice! Is it possible!” murmured 
Chitala, becoming thoughtfal. 

She was soon aroused from her reverie by the 
second soul which succeeded that of the dervise. 
Chanct, or rather destiny, often amuses itself by 
throwing together singular contrasts. This was 
a former bayadere, whose grace and voluptuous 
dances had once been the admiration of all 
Benares ; she had even figured with success in 
the religious ceremtonies of the temple, which, 
notwithstanding the disorder of her conduct, had 
procured for her the protection of the Brahmins 
during her lifetime, and perhaps the indulgence 
of the deities after her death. 

She advanced, light, almost bounding, close 
to the divine couple, who were seated on a rock 
of malachite veined with gold. 

“Thou wilt be beautiful!” said the messenger 
of Yama to her; “and thy beauty will lead thee 
to become the wife of a rich nabob, who will lay 
at thy feet his treasures to satisfy thy slightest 
caprices. Rejoice!” 

The soul of the bayadere seemed to be trem- 
ulous, as with joyful emotion; she cast a rapid 
glance around her on those bushes of jasper and 
turquoise, on all those precious stones which 
formed the floral decorations of the valley, 
doubtless thinking that she should find such as 
these on earth to make of them for herself neck- 
laces, bracelets, girdles, and to suspend them in 
clusters at the extremities of her long tresses. 
Meanwhile, before giving her entire acquiescence, 
she asked : 

“ Will the rich nabob, my husband, be young ?” 

“He will be thrice thy age,” replied Chitala. 
“No matter—rejoice! for, after having over- 
whelmed thee with his gifts, he will leave thee 
absolute mistress of thy fate, free to choose a 
new husband; and he will be young and hand- 
some !” 

“‘ And shall I be a mother?” 

“ Both thy husbands, the youthful as well as 
the old, will leave thee childless.” 

The bayadere suddenly assumed an attitude 
of desolation. 

“Childless !” repeated she; “again this dis- 
grace!’ And, briskly turning towards the lake, 
she disappeared, uttering these words: ‘ To live 
without children, is not to live !” 

The green angel looked at the good goddess 
with a mocking smile. 

“Here is a refusal which thou couldst not 
have expected certainly, mother! An old hus- 
band to enrich one, and be submissive to one’s 
will; a young one, to gratify one’s taste—I can- 
not understand it. Do your sex, kind goddess, 
remain subject to caprice, even in the empire of 
shadows ?”’ 

“Tf the tree condemned to produce no fruit 
could speak, Goupta, it would reply to thee: 
‘Sterility is disgrace.’ For the woman, it is 
worse yet. The divine Brahma, by an ineffable 
gift, has deigned, from the first ages of the world, 
to share with her his creative faculty ; almost as 
soon as she has emerged from the cradle, she 
feels an aspiration of maternity ; the woman, yet 
a child, is already amother! Poor bayadere! I 
comprehend her refusal.” 

“ Very well, good Chitala; but meanwhile, 
we run the risk of not finding a soul willing to 
leave this valley. Fortunately, we have now to 
deal with that of a man. Ambition, the thirst 
for honors, is the graud inducement of the 
species ; this time, I am sure of acceptance.” 

And with a gesture, summoning to him the 
soul whose turn it was to appear, Goupta ex- 
claimed, as soon as it moved : 

“ Rejoice! rejoice! and thank the gods; thou 





wilt be a king !”” 


"A \ king” said the soul, stopping, shudder- 
ingly ; “asad and cruel doom! To become the 
executioner of one’s own family, in order to 
maintain one’s self in power, and, when one has 
thus merited the chastisements of Heaven and 
the contempt of man, to become the vassal or 
the prisoner of European invaders—what a fate! 
My uncle was the powerful sovereign of Dekan, 
and he burned my eyes out for fear his subjects 
would think me worthy to succeed him; and he 
died a humble pensioner of the English, A 
king! I would rather be born in the humble 
cabin of a pariah than on the golden steps of the 
throne of Delhi !” 

“The danger is much greater than I thought, 
since the rich and even kings recoil from it,” 
murmured the minister of Yama. ‘“ But we have 
tried only half; let us continue.” 

Of the two souls which followed, one was to 
animate the body of a banker, little scrupulous 
in the means of enriching himself, but to whom, 
at the same time with fortune, was to come a 
severe disease, which would confine him almost 
constantly to a bed of suffering ; the other was 
destined to inhabit the form of a poor but indus- 
trious farmer, and labor and the fresh air were 
to render his health perfect. 

“To be at once poor and healthy,” said the 
latter, “is to possess a good appetite only to 
suffer from hunger !”” 

“Wealth, accompanied by suffering,” said the 
former, “is a mantle of gold thrown over a 
corpse !”” 

And both refused. 

“Well, Chitala,” said the green angel, with 
the pride of triumph, “dost thou still think it 
right and prudent to instruct men of their fate 
and leave them free to be or not to be? With 
this condition, I repeat it, the earth would soon 
be depopulated. Thanks to the imprudent 
prayer addressed to Brahma by thee, five mothers 
are already weeping over their dead children.” 

Seeing then the kind goddess, confused with 
shame, incline her head without replying, he 
added : 

“Believe me, let us go no further, for the last 
soul which remains to be consulted will, at the 
first word, plunge again into the lake, and this 
time, not without good reasons.” 

Opening his register, he was preparing to erase 
the six names inscribed there, but the remaining 
soul, seeing itself alone, had not waited the 
summons to approach the bench of malachite. 
By its sorrowful step, by the inclination of its 
head, one might easily perceive that the mem- 
ories of its past existence awoke init only sad or 
melancholy impressions. 

It was the shade of a poor girl of Patna, who 
had had only painful duties to fulfil on earth. A 
stranger to the enjoyments of rank, power or 
fortune, she had been the only support of her 
helpless mother; and when Adismo, the god of 
misfortune, had for an instant seemed to be dis- 
armed by her resignation when a young lover had 
presented himself, bearing with him promises of 
a smiling fortune, she died on the morning of her 
marriage, stung in the foot by a serpent. 

“Feeble creature, fatally predestined,” said 
the angel to her, “‘I will not say to thee as to the 
others—‘ Rejoice!’ for Ihave to offer thee only 
anew existence of pains and privations. The 
two souls which preceded thee, refused to trans- 
migrate because they could not possess at once 
fortune and health; I promise thee neither. 
Thou must endure at once poverty and suffer- 
ing. Dost thou accept life at this price? 
Decide.” 

Without making a movement towards the 


lake, the shadow remained silent, attentive, as . 


if with the hope that another revelation would 
come to soften the cruelty of this. 

‘Alas, alas !’’ said the kind goddess, in her 
turn, profoundly moved with pity; “profit by 
the gift of Brahma. Dear soul, not only will 
poverty attend thee, but in vain attempts to re- 
move it, thou must exhaust thy remaining 
strength in incessant and profitless toil, and, as 
if that were not enough, after having shared the 
rude labors of thy husband, at his death thou 
will be compelled to follow him amid the flames 
of his funeral pile.” 

The young soul asked: ‘Will the husband, 
with whom I must pass my future existence in 
labor, poverty and sickness, and for whom I am 
to die, love’me ?” 

“For a short time only, and not exclusively. 
A rival will be preferred to thee, and from the 
ashes of thy happiness, quickly vanished, shall 
arise for thee new anguish, new sufferings, more 
difficult of endurance than all the rest !’’ 

“But shall I love him?” 

“ Thou wilt love him.” 

“To the last?” 

“To the last—even to the funeral pile.” 

‘Blessed be the name of Brahma! I will live.” 

At this cry of love, at this passionate aspiration 
of devotedness, of self-sacrifice, the mute and 
cold valley found an echo to respond; the trees 
shook off their immobility the phosphoresences 
and diamond flowers redoubled in brilliancy, and 
all the phantoms which peopled the depths of 
the lake rose at once to the surface to salute their 
companion with a last gesture. But the kind 
goddess had already borne away in her purple 
mantle the poor, loving soul, while Chitra- 
Goupta, unfurling rapidly his six pairs of wings, 
hastened to the seventh superior heaven to havc 
annulled by Indra, the god of heaven, the decree 
of Brahma. 

Indra repealed the decree ; but on his golden 
book he inscribed the name of the young girl of 
Patna—then, beneath it, that of the bayadere. 





eaten 
DARING FEAT. 

A few days since, a deer being hunted by dogs, 
forsook the woods, and entered the enclosure of 
Joseph King, Esq., of Orrington, Me., where he 
was overtaken by the dogs and thrown to the 
ground. The struggle was witnessed by Mrs. 
King, who (her husband being absent at the 
time), forgetting for the moment the natura! 
timidity of her sex, seized the weapon nearest at 
hand, a commor butcher’s-knife, and sallsed forth 
Arriving at the scene of strife, she boldly lifted a 
stone and struck the deer upon the head, thereby 
stunning it, and then completed her victory by 
cutting tts throat. Few ladies would have had 
the coolness and nerve to have performed this 
feat. Orringten takes the palm.—Augusta Age 
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Pousetvite 5 Department. 


{Prepared exrressly foe The Ping of our Unica. } 


Carrot Plum Pudding. 

Boil some carrote till they are tender enough to be 
pulped through a colander; take a quarter of a pound of 
the pulp, half a pound of potato, mashed and boiled very 
fine, a little salt, half a pound of flour, four ounces of 
moist sugar, four ounces of butter melted, two ounces of 
candied orange peel, and three quarters of a pound of 
currants; mix all well together over night, and boil it 
four hours. When the pudding is taken out of the pan, 
let it remain in the cloth about three minutes before 
serving up. This will be found a very excellent pudding. 











Eruptions of the Skin. 

An excellent medicine for eruptions on the skin: mix 
together six drachims of antimonial wine, one and a half 
of laudanum, and one and a half of the solution of oxy- 
muriate of mcreury. From twenty to thirty drops to be 
taken night and morning, in any agreeable vehicle. 
There is nothing hurtful in the use of flour as a powder 
for the face. 


Cashmere. 

The finest shawis of this name are those from the loome 
of Cashmere, and they are made of the fine down of the 
goats that live on the table-land of Thibet. When not 
in use, these shawls, like the camel's hair shawis, should 
be wrapped in linen, with camphor sprinkled in the folds, 
and kept in a cool, dark closet, or in camphor or cedar 
trunks. 








Beets. 

Beets should be boiled till very tender, to be eaten 
with salt cod-fish. Wash, and, without scraping, boil 
them whole. They are used to ornament salads, They 
make, when boiled, and put into vinegar, either sliced or 
whole, a cheap and wholesome pickle. When quite sinall 
they may be boiled with the leaves for greens. 





‘l'o remove Grease. 

If you have not French chalk, magnesia will effectually 
remove grease spots from silk, on rubbing it in well, and 
after standing awhile, apply a piece of soft brown paper 
to the wrong side, on which press a warm iron gently, 
and what grease is not absorbed by the paper ean be re- 
moved by washing the spot carefully with cold water 





Bronchitis. 

The following is a cure for bronchitis: take honey in 
the comb, squeeze it out, and dilute it with a httle water, 
occasionally moistening the lips and month with it. It 
has never been xnown to fail in any case, even where chil- 
dren had throats eo swollen as to be unable to swallow. 





Break two eggs into a stewpan with a little salt, and as 
much sifted flour as it will take; mix in a pint of milk, 
and put it on the fire, and stir it, not to let it stick, till 
you do not smell the flour; add a piece of butter about 
the size of a walnut. 


| The Tea-Kettle. 


Water of all kinds, except rain water, will soon cover 
the inside of a tea-kettle with a crust; this trouble may 
be obwiated by placing a clean oyster shell in the kettle, 
which will keep it in good order, by extracting the parti- 
cles of earth or stone. 


‘ Camphorated Spirit. 


Break gum camphor into bits, till you have half filled 
a bottle, then pourin alcohol. A few drops poured into 
& wineglass of water sometimes relieves faintness. If for 
external application, you mey Gill the bottle with Jamaica 
rum or whiskey. 

A Cure for Toothache. 

Take of gum mastic, one scruple; sulphurie ether, one 
ounce. The ether will readily dissolve the mastic and 
tannin. Apply it with the point of a pen. It should be 
kept in a stopped bottle. 


Good Eggs. 

If you desire to be certain thet your eggs are good and 
fresh, put them in water; if the butts turn up, they are 
not fresh. This is an infallible rule to distinguish a good 
egg from a bad one. 











Spitting Blood. 

Remedy for spitting ef blood: iafusion of red roses, 
five ounces and a half; syrup of poppies, half an ounce; 
diluted sulphuric acid, twenty drops. Mix. Qne or two 
tablespoonsfal four times # day. 





Baked Corn Pudding. 

Grate green sweet corn: to three teacups of it, add two 
quarts of milk, eight eggs, a grated nutmeg, two tea- 
spoonsful of salt, and six spoonsful of drawn butter— 
bake one hour—eerwe it up with sauce to the taste. 





Yor Burne. 

One of the very best applications for burns is ime water 
beaten up with eweet oll into a sort of ointment. Easily 
made by any one. 





Woollen Clothes, 

Woollen clothes should be washed in very bot suds, 
and not rinsed. Lukewarm water will be sure to shrink 
them 
Writing Ink. 

To make writing ink look glesey and varnishike, add 
some fine ealt, and carefully diseolve it in the inkstand. 





Be saving. 

Preserve the weter you kave boiled poultry or meat in ; 
it wil! make nice soup. 
To wash Flannel. 

Always use white coap and warm but set boiling water 
for this purpose. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Ilustrated Weekly Journal. 


This iliamined reoord of the times fs now in ite rwxurra 
volume. Since the commencement of this journal, each 
year has added to ite extraerdinary popularity and une- 
qualled circulation. It is the pioneer of tllustrated papers 
in this country, and shall continue to deserve ite nemark- 
able success. The members of any family in which 
Battoo’s Picroniar is a weekly visitor, cannot fail te 
realize and exhibit # larger degree of intelligenee than 
those who do not have access to this admirable medium 
for improvement and instruction 

(> It és beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine e engravings each week 

{7 lt contains portraits of al! noted Individuals, male 
or Terma, who may appear among u* 

t gives original views of the various cities of the 
U nion and public buildings. north and south 
It presents many large and elegant bistorical en 
gravings, of scenes worthy of framing 

{FP it contains sixteen super rvyal octavo pages of 
~, poems, sketches and varied miscellany 

> It cannot fail to delight and inetruct every member 
of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 

he beet writers in the country are engaged as 
regular rnp ere to Ballou 's Pictorial 
is admitted on ail bands w be the cheapest 
weekly ye in the world! 
Its engravings educate the wr of old and young, 
uw aking them Gam lar with all noted localities 
> It forme two volumes yearly, ‘a 416 pages each, 
with Ghetr one thousand spiendid engravings 

to Thus forming « paper original in ite design, ands 

favorite in ewery part of our LU pion 


TERMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 





] subscriber, one year ae - -- 83 
4 eabecribers, ** ww 
10 “4 eee 2000 


Any person sending us tireine prmarene at the lat 
rate, shall seocive the thirteenth copy gratis 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to bie 
— address at the lowest rate 
~ Sample copies sent when desired. 
Poblished each aS by M.M. BAts/AU, 
Winter Street, Boston, Mass 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FRLENDSHIP’S WREATH. 





BY MARY 5. PREBLE. 
Annan 


A wreath for friendship! bring ye hither flowers, 
Spirit flowers—laden with the dews of life; 
Grown in the inner garden of the soul, 
With holy fragrance and meek beauty rife. 
Bring ye the dewy flowers of the soul. 


Bring ye the glorious passion flower of love ; 
Search in the deep dell of a woman’s soul ; 
There it blooms ever, ‘neath the smile of One, 
Who, of ber being, is the life, the whole! 

Bring ye the glorious passion flower of love. 


Bring ye the gentle pansy flower of thought, 
That blooms upon the silent brow of night, 

Where men pause oft, and gather them, for guides 
To loved ones in the paradise of light, 

Even the gentle pansy flowers of thought. 


Bring ye the blue-eyed flowers of memory, 
That in the quiet cloisters of the heart 
Peal solemnly, as vesper bells of old, 
Of soul-ties severed by the grave, in part; 
Gather ye blue eyed flowers of memory. 


Bring ye the amaranthine flowers of hope, 
That bloom eternal in the fields Elysian ; 
A few of which the Father's hand hath sown 
Within us, opening heaven to our vision. 

Immortal amaranthine flowers of hope! 


These bring and lay at friendshp’s holy shrine 
An offering meet; then with thy spirit eyes 
Thou shalt behold an angel hand entwine 
Thy soul-flowers in a wreath that never dies; 
A wreath of friendship gladdening all thy life. 


THE BRAVE. 
How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest? 
en Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould ; 
She there shall dress a sweeter s 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod.—W ™. CoLLins. 





THE PLOUGHSHARE. 
The a may rest upon the wave, the spear may gather 
ust, 
But never may the prow that cuts the furrow lie and rust; 
Its metal is unsullied, no blood stain lingers there; 
God speed it well; and let it thrive unshackled every- 
re. Exiza Cook. 





Domestic Story Department, 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE LOST HEART. 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 








Netty Grant was the idol of my boyhood. 
How often have I gazed into her clear, blue eyes, 
in days gone by, and said to myself, “O, that I 
understood thee Nelly Grant! 0, that the inner 
life with all its secret workings could be laid open 
to me, and I could read my destiny in those 
dreamy orbs !” 

How often have I sat beside her on some mossy 
hillock, and reag to her for hours from the mar- 
vellous pages of some favorite author. She was 
my senior by a least a year, and her intercourse 
with me was more like that of an affectionate 
sister, feeling with me the warmest interest, and 
entering with enthusiasm into all my boyish 
dreams of future advancement. At this time I 
had never spoken to her of love, yet the expression 
of my eyes and the tone of my voice must have 
told her there was something more than friendship 
at the bottom of it; and those delicate attentions 
which I proffered her, must have satisfied her 
also of the earnestness of my devotion. 

At length there came to reside in the village a 
young physician by the name of Lock. He was 
about twenty-five years of age, and strikingly 
prepossessing in appearance. He made the ac- 
quaintance of Nelly Grant, and from that moment 
I began to distrust her, and distrust with me 
speedily begat jealousy ; not that I had cause for 
it—O, no! but somehow or other there was a 
marked change in my behaviour. I had, hereto- 
fore, been gentle, sympathetic and trusting, so 
that the alteration in my conduct gradually pro- 
duced discomfort for both of us, and eventu- 
ally a degree of coldness. Alas that I did not 
then understand her better! It would have saved 
her years of intense self-torture, and me a world 
of humiliation and pain. 

That which we most desired was perseveringly 

ithheld. Anexpl at this time would have 
set the whole thing on its proper footing. In 
my present state of doubtful ignorance and 
wounded self-love, I could not muster the neces- 
sary resolution to broach the subject of our differ- 
ences, and therefore my silence and hourly in- 
creasing neglect (Heaven only knows the secret 
pain which it cost me) only tended to widen the 
breach between us. At the same time old Mrs. 
Grant continued to age the doctor’s visits, 
for, being an invalid, she naturally held the med- 
ical faculty in great esteem, and nothing would 
have pleased her more than to behold Nelly the 
wife of an M. D. 

The old lady having some property in her 
possession, and being naturally vain and some- 
what aristocratic withal, it was only too probable 
to suppose, and you have the truth of it, that she 
would prefer for a son-in-law a professional gen- 
tleman, if a beggar, to a plain farmer’s sonin the 
midst of pumpkins, if equally blessed with those 
higher attributes which beautify and elevate their 
possessor. Nelly’s views were different, I knew 
that ; and yet I dared not disclose my preference, 
or shock her too sensitive ears with an avowal of 
love, when perchance the spark that was a-blaze 

in me had never yet communicated itself to the 
one dear heart, for which, without it, the world 
at this point, and life, and everything, would have 
been utterly hollow and worthless. She had 
always been so kind and sisterly; never exhibit- 
ing the faintest trace of that turbulent emotion, 
that consuming love, for which I panted and 
thirsted as the flowers for dew. My love was 
mad—ungovernable; a child’s devotion, and a 
giant’s frenzy! I felt that I could pluck the 
flowers or the stars equally well to adorn her 
temples. Why should she not give me back the 
same? Was it possible that that sweet, passive 
though sometimes earnest look was love—that 
eternal principle which makes us vital; which 
outlives time and space; which triumphs over 











life and death, and encircles like a golden 
arch the dim forever? It could not be, O, no! 
And the atmosphere of doubt rolled in between 
us and widened, and congealed to ice, leaving the 
twin loves (insensible of each other’s growth) 


chilling and speechless in the deepest depths of | 


our hearts. 

Poor Nelly! poor foolish me. I was a coward 
in the armor of love. A blush, a sigh, a tear, a 
tremulous hand, a choking voice, left Nelly and 
me in the dark—still in the dark! I wanted 
worlds of proof to pierce my timidity and remove 
the doubt. 

The doctor’s visits became more and more fre- 
quent, and yet no one said that Nelly encouraged 
him. I know now that she never did, and yet I 
believed it then—would have sworn to it. That 
moment I made my resolve. I said to myself, 
“I will write Nelly a letter. She shall learn my 
secret—she shall know what a terrible struggle 
one fickle heart has cost me—then I shall quit 
the farm.” 

I sat one night in my chamber ; it was the last 
night of my stay ; I did not feast upon the moon 
like a sentimental driveller, for the tower of my 
ideal was not an unsubstantial fabric. It was a 
great reality in ruins. I did not say, “O, pale 
Diana!” or “ Thou watery moon!” I was think- 
ing what I should say to Nelly. I cared nothing 
for moons, for I had lost my sun, which was of 
more importance to me than a universe of milk 
and water planets. 

My being had become rounded into a tragic 
poem. I seemed to be living in the last act. 
A letter to Nelly was to close all. The future 
was to be a starless sea, and I a drifting wreck. 
I wrote it—I revealed all! I left it on the stand 
at my bed’s head. The next morning Nelly re- 
ceived it, but I was—gone, no one knew where! 
Perhaps no one cared. Certainly I did not. I 
kept saying to myself as I went on and out of 
the town, “Town, you shall know me no 
more! Little red house with the green blinds, 
the portico, and the morning-glories, ye shall not 
see me any more; but there is a fickle maid 
there—watch her—for she has stolen my heart 
and shut it up all alone by herself. I shall never 
have a heart any more; I am heartless ; a husk, 
a thistle down!” I cast one lingering look at the 
little red house. ‘Sleep on,” I said, “for I 
shall never more sleep!” And thus I drifted 
from the hill top into the valley, and from the 
valley on to thesea. I floated around the world ; 
I counted the flags of every nation ; I tasted the 

i t of a hundred cities; nothing would 
do! I said to myself, ‘The whole world cannot 
make up for a lost heart.’’ 

A great gale swept over the Pacific. What 
was there for me to fear? A hundred lives 
were in peril. Fear made them fools and cow- 
ards. Nevertheless it was the little treasures of 

heart and not anxieties for the husk which 
shielded it, that wrought the change—that whit- 
ened so many faces. In an instant I was strong. 
I rallied them, I directed them, I saved the hun- 
dred. An old man came to me with white lips, 
and said, “ Your example has saved my life! 
Here is your reward!’ It was a check on the 
Bank of England for a thousand pounds. 

We entered the harbor of San Francisco. I 
walked the streets of the golden city. I saw the 
body of a man carried to the station house. I 
caught a glimpse of the dead face. It was Dr. 
Lock’s. I make inquiry of the by-standers. 
They said, ‘stabbed in a gambling house !”” 

The shock of that strange and unexpected 
meeting restored me to the full measure of my 
senses. I said to myself, “‘ What a madman 
thou hast been! Nelly was never false to thee, 
never!” And the little red house, with the por- 
tico and the morning-glories, rose up before me. 
I saw Nelly in the midst of all, pure and 
radiant as an angel. The mad dream of five 
long years was now at anend. My disappoint- 
ment was all imaginary. Whata fool! what a 
drivelling idiot ! 

I flew to a broker’s office and exchanged my 
check for a draft. Six weeks afterwards I stood 
in a banking-house in New York. I held in my 
hand @ great roll of bills. I thrust them care- 
lessly into the side pocket of my coat. A stran- 
ger standing near accosted me. We fell into a 
conversation. He was agreeable—I liked him. 
He said, “It is a fine afternoon; let us take a turn 
about the city. The lions will be out—you will 
enjoy yourself finely.” We drank wine together 
and kept walking. He saw everything and 
praised everything ; I saw nothing and censured 
nothing. My soul had preceded me on a pilgrim- 
age to the little red house, with the portico and 
the morning-glories; and the one dear heart, 
purified and glorified in the midst ofall. We 
walked on till the gas-lights burned. We drank 
more wine, and seated ourselves ina slip. A 
drowsy languor stole over me. I felt a hand 
cautiously moving nearer and nearer towards the 
side pocket of my coat. It came upon me like a 
shock. I sprang to my feet. In an instant I 
was sensible of my danger, and fled from it with 
the speed of wings. Iremembered nothing more, 
save being strangely dizzy and bewildered. 
When I came to my senses I found myself in bed. 
There was a light and some one moving softly 
about the room. I looked out. I saw the form 
ofa woman. The head turned—I saw the white 
face—I was nearer heaven than I dreamed—it 
was Nelly! 

I stretched out my arms towards her—was it a 
vision? “Nelly, do I dream?” She came for- 
ward yearningly, resistingly. 

“©, Will, I would that this meeting had been 
in heaven!’”’ She flung herself beside me ; her 
sobs came thicker thanrain. ‘“ O, Will, I always 
loved you. You never asked me if I loved you, 
but I always did ; I should have told youso had 
you asked me; but you went away without ask- 
ing, and how could I tell you? Then Dr. 
Lock said, ‘ Come, Nelly, Will has deserted you, 
and you must be my wife now. I love you better 
than Will does. I am educated, and can afford 
to love better than Will.’ 

“I had your letter, and the words sounded 
harsh and heartless. I said, ‘Never, Dr. Lock, 
while Willy lives, can I become your wife. The 
memory of his last look—the thrill of the last 
hand pressure would haunt metothetomb. No, 
Dr. Lock, never, while his great heart beats in 








the same world!’ Then he came to me with a 
sorrowful look, saying, ‘ Willisdead!’ I shrieked 
in his ear, ‘’Tis false! Your soul lies when you 
say it! Will willcomeback. Will is not dead ; 
I feel it!’ 

“He gave me a reproving, pitying look, and 
pointed to a paragraph in the paper. I snatched 
it from his hand and read. It was the death- 
knell of my heart and hopes. The lines pierced 
my soul like flaming iron. You had taken some 
terrible drug—I forget what—and was dead. 
Dead without seeing me; dead, without an ex- 
planation ; dead to all hopes of heaven—the un- 
pardonable sin clinging like a wild torment to 
your soul in the dread hereafter. 

“I tried to speak, but my lips were frozen, 
my heart stood still, and the white agony was on 
my face and brow. The great shock made me 
weak and helpless as an infant. For weeks the 
doctor watched by me like a patient nurse. 
When I was well enough to sit up in the porch 
and count the morning-glories, he said to me one 
day : 

*«« Will’s was a great heart, but he thought 
thee cold as stone, and died believing it. I love 
you with as big a heart as Will, and know your 
worth. Why will you driveme mad? Let us 
be one for earth, and cherish the memory of Will 
together !’ 

“JT was grateful to Dr. Lock. How could 
I be otherwise? I told him I had no heart to 
give, but I had respect and gratitude. We were 
married. The little red house was sold, and I 
missed the morning-glorics. It was the little red 
house he married, and not me. When that was 
gone, he grew cold and distant. If by chance 
your name was mentioned, he stormed and taunt- 
ed, and would sometimes leave me for days to- 
gether. I forgot, we were in New York then; 
we had come to New York to live. He said that 
New York was a better place for business, and 
all places were alike to me. But a man must 
establish himself, and Dr. Lock had no money 
to live upon while that was going on. One 
morning he said to me, ‘Nell, my girl, Iam go- 
ing to California. I can’t live so any longer. 
You are thinking of Will all the time. Perhaps 
he is not dead ; perhaps he will come back again. 
At the sound of a foot-fall or the rustle of a leaf, 
you turn your eyes wistfully. Will is running in 
your head always. This thought u les me. 


WEDDING IN THE ROTHSCHILD FAMILY. 


The London Times gives an account of the 
mi 


, at the country seat of Baron Lionel | 


Rothschild, of Baron Alphonse, eldest son of | 
Baron James Rothschild of Paris,to Miss Leonora, | 


eldest daughter of Baron Lionel. 
was ornamented for the occasion in a most mag- 
nificent manner, and the presents of the bride 
were of the costliest description. The guests 

resent included ambassadors and a large num- 

r of the noblemen and gentry of England. The 
marriage ceremony is thus described : 

The guests assembled in the drawing-room, 
where Dr. Adler, the chief rabbi, assisted by Mr. 
Archer and Mr. Green, prepared to perform the 
ceremony according to the rites of the Jewish 
religion. A velvet canopy supported by four of 
the bridegroom’s garcons de honneur, was placed 
at the upper end of the room. The bridegroom 
was then led in by his nearest male relatives, and 
placed under the canopy. The bride, who till 
then had remained in her apartment, descended to 
the saloon, attended by no less than sixteen brides- 
maids, all attired alike in white dresses, trimmed 
with light blue, the bride wearing the usual lace 
dress and orange blossoms. At the door of the 
saloon she was met by her mother, who, assisted 
by the bridesmaids, completely enveloped her 
whole figure and person in a veil which reached 
to the ground, and which is worn in compli 


The house | 
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Sester’s Picnic. 

The following is too good to be lost: it is often made a 
subject of complaint that ministers of the gospel partici. 
pate in poll matters. An anecdote of a Mr. Field, 
who lived in Vermont several years ago, contains a good 
reply. As the reverend gentieman went, ata time, to 
deposit his vote, the officer who received it being a friend 
and joner, but of opposite politics. remarked : 
‘Lam sorry, Mr Field, to see you here.”’ 
“Why? asked Mr F. 

‘ Because,” said the officer, ‘‘ Christ said his kingdom 
was not of this world.” 

‘+ Has noone a right to vote,” asked Mr. F., “ unless 
he belongs to the kingdom of Satan?” 


One day at dinner, Smith—we are too indignant to say 
the Reverend Sydney Smith—was dining at Highgate, 
where he met with the rector of Hornsby, who was very 
learned, very rich and very religious. The rector, like a 

man as he was, reflected severely upon the improvi- 
ence of the poor, and aiso upon their increasing num. 
bers, which he considered @ great evil He wound up bis 
diatribe by saying: 
ws That the great evil of the day was the surplus popu. 
tion. 

“TI quite agree with you,” retorted the profane Smith, 

“the surplice population is becoming & great evil "’ 


PNAS NNR RN ees 


A woman is always at the bottom of trouble. You re. 
member the story of the Shah of Persia. When he was 
told that a workman had fallen from a ladder, he called 


out: 
‘* Who is she? who is she?” 
a Please your majesty, ‘tis a he.”’ 








with the scriptural verse in Genesis relating to 
becca. She was than conducted to the saloon 
with the same forms as the bride; m, and 
placed under the canopy. The chief rabbi having 
P d a most el exhortation to each, 
the service was commenced in Hebrew. The 
betrothed then drank of a cup of wine and water, 
and the bridegroom, taking the ring, placed it on 
the bride’s finger, repeating in Hebrew slowly, 
* Behold thou art betrothed unto me, with this 
ring, according to the rites of Moses and Israel.” 
The marriage contract was then read, and prayers 
d, the b hed again drank a glass of 
wine between them, and the glass being laid on 
the ground empty, the bridegroom crushed it 
with his foot, all the relations wishing at the 
same time (in Hebrew) that the bride may be 
happy, and the bride and bridegroom be as irre- 
vocably joined, as the pieces of glass were sun- 
dered. About an hour after the conclusion of 
the ceremony the visitors sat down to the dinner, 
for such, in fact, itwas. The bride’s health was 
then proposed by the French ambassador, and 
drunk with enthusiasm, shortly after which both 
bride and bridegroom Icft for Mentmore, the seat 
of Baron Meyer de Rothschild, in Buckingham- 
shire. Inthe evening a grand ball was given, 
at which there was a brilliant attendance of the 
nobility, the aristocracy, and the beau monde. 


Floral Department. 














Why should I stay? Nobody will miss me!” 

“T felt no grief when he went. I missed him, 
it is true, but we miss in our lifetime a great 
many familiar things. A year afterwards I 
received a draft for an hundred dollars. There 
was no word with it; I have never heard a word 
since his departure. For a long time we were in 
great want. 

“ There was a pretty young woman who lived 
in aroom on the second floor—we occupied the 
third floor. I had often spoken to her, she was 
a ballet girl. One night I thought my mother 
was dying, and I called her. She came, and see- 
ing our poverty she said without reserve, ‘ You 
are poor, Mrs. Lock, and your mother needs com- 
forts.’ She had a good heart, I knew, so I asked 
her if she could tell of any labor I might do to 
earn money? She answered with a choking 
voice, ‘ Perhaps.’ 

“The next day she came to me and said, ‘I 
can get you a chance in the theatre, Mrs. Lock. 
Will you go with me?’ I said ‘ Yes,’ and went 
with her to the manager. 

“He said, ‘ You willdo. Be punctual at the 
regular hours, and every Saturday you shall re- 
ceive five dollars.’ I have been every day since, 
but two, the day on which my mother died, and 
the day of her funeral. 

«When we returned last night, Mary and I— 
that is the little ballet girl of whom I spoke—we 
found a man lying by our step. Iran up stairs 
and procured a light. Mary was frightened and 
said, ‘Come away, Nell!’ But I said, ‘No, I 
will just look at him ; perhaps it will be our duty 
to inform the watch. I bent over the prostrate 
form, and the light fell full on the upturned face. 
Great God! what a shock of joy was mine! It 
was you, Will, it was you! And for five long 
years I have thought you dead ; and for five long 
years I had mourned for you day and night. 
But you had come back at last, Will, to claim the 
lost heart. It is your’s, Will—it is your’s! 
But the cold, the worthless clay that surrounds 
it is another's !” 

“Not so, Nelly,” I answered, “notso! The 
clay which surrounds it shall soon feel the fire 
and vigor of a heart that will ere long fasten on 
the attainable object. There is nothing in the 
way, Nelly, nothing! Heaven has seen fit to re- 
move the obstacle, and make our future lives a 
joy too deep for utterance. You are no longer, 
even in name, the wife of Dr. Lock. He has 
gone to his last account. I saw his dead form in 
the station house of San Francisco! You are 
mine for earth and heaven! You are mine, Nell, 
all mine!” 

She looked at me earnestly, lovingly. 

“Te is bliss, Will, to know that our hearts still 
live! We thought them lost when only separation 
chilled them !”” 

She bent down and nestled her sweet face in 
my bosom. © joy! O peace! 





PAPER MAKING. 


In 1853, there was 304 paper-mills at work in 
England, 48 in Scotland, and 28in Ireland. ‘The 
duty, 3 1-2 pence per pound, amounted to up- 
wards of £925,000, so that the annual value of 
pew manufactured in those countries could not 

less than £3,700,000, the average value of 

per being estimated at sixpence per pound. 
france, with a population of 36,000,000, turns 
annually into paper 105,000 tons of rags, of which 
6000 tons are imported. England, with 28,000,- 
000 imhabitants, requires yearly 90,000 tons of 
rags, 15,000 of which are imported.— Bost. Post. 


NO ADVANTAGES FOR EDUCATION. 


It is often said by those who have risen from 

verty to comfortable property, when speaking 
of their children, that they hadn’t the advantages 
of education. This is a poor plea. Culture 
comes to any one who desires it enough to get 
it. No one can help being educated who opens 
his eyes and ears and keeps them open in this 
world. The conversation of the intelligent, the 
reading for the million, the lecture system, and 
ten thousand things become the teachers of the 
willing heart and progressive mind.— Tribune. 
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Spake full weil, in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 
When he called the flowers, blue and golden, 
Stars, that in earth’s tirmament do shine. 
Lonorg.iow. 





Tea and Noisette Roses. 

The tea and noisette roses have been generally clasaed dis- 
tinct from the China; they are, however, but vurieties of 
the latter. Many of the roses now classed among the 
China have a strong tea scent, and many of the present 
tea roses have very little frag The ch Tisti 
of the noisette rose is understovd to be its cluster-bioom- 
ing habit. China and tea roses seldom endure our winter 
with the thermometer at zero, and it ix better to protect 
them by means of straw and hay, or boards upon low 
stakes. 


Easily Done. 

Many females are unequal to the fatigue of bending 
down to flowers, and particularly object to the stooping 
posture. In this case, ingenuity alone is required to raise 
the flowers toa convenient height; and, by so doing, to 
increase the beauty and picturesque appearance of the 
garden. Old barrels cut in half, tubs, pails, etc., neatly 
painted outside, or adorned with rural ornaments, and 
raised upon feet neatly carved, or mounds of earth, stand 
in lieu of richer materials, such as vases, parapet walls, 
and other expensive devices, which ornament the gardens 
of the wealthy. 





Petunias. 

No class of summer flowers better repay the small care 
they require, than petunias; they are a mass of gay 
bloom from June to November, and, when planted in 
patches, or in beds, or even in pots or vases, flower pro- 
fusely. Common kinds are raised from seed, sown ina 
hot-bed, and afterwards pricked out into small pots, and, 
when sufficiently strong, turned into the open ground 
early in the summer. A bed of choice kinds, in full 
bloom, is a brilliant sight. 


Flowers in City Gardens. 

The lady who hopes to have a thrifty garden plot in 
the city is doomed to much disappointment and extra 
labor; the influence of coal smoke, shade and gloom are 
all powerful in arms against her. But outside the city 
there is no excuse for not surrounding the cottage door 
with the “ alphabet of angels.”’ 





Nolana Atriplicifolia. 

A new and handsome flowering annual, when planted 
80 as to hang over the edge of a vase. The flowers are 
not very unlike those of the dwarf morning glory, of a 
fine azure blue, with a white centre, the bottom or tube 
of the flower yellow. 

The Norway Spruce. 

This is a fine tree to plant on the north side of a gur- 
den, both for shelter and ornament. It is finer than 
either the black or white spruce, and is distinguished 
from them by its larger cylindrical cones, thick foliage 
and drooping brauches. 

The Rose. 

The bed of roves is not altogether a fiction. The roses 
of the Sinan Nile, or garden of the Nile, attached to the 
emperor of Morocco s palace, are unequalled, and mat- 
tresses are made of their leaves for men of rank to reclive 
upon 
Creeping Plants. 

Wherever creeping flowering plants can live, let them 
adorn every nook and corner, stem, wall, and post; they 
are elegant in appearance, and many of them, particu- 
larly clematis, are delicious in fragrant scent 
Sweet Basil. 

This highly fragrant plant ts frequently known in coun- 
try gardens under the name of Lavender. It is used in 
French cookery, and is a very agreeable plant to have in 
agarden. The seed should be sown in May 


Cc Mig tt 

This flower has been styled the ‘‘ Frenchman's darling.” 
There should be a bed of it inevery garden. It begins to 
flower in Jane, and continues all the season sending 
forth a most delicious perfume 





Nemophila 
An elegant, hardy annual, producing brilliant blue 
flowers on stems six or eight inches high. They require 
to be a little sheltered from the hot sun 
Musk-scented Monkey Flower 
This is well Known as the musk-plant 
ite habits, with small yellow flowers 


It is dwarf in 





Acacia. 
Jane W. will Gnd the language of the acacia to be only 
friendship 


!” said the shah, ‘‘ there's never an acci- 
dent without a woman; who is she’”’ 

The shah was right; the man had fallen from his lad. 
der because he was looking at a woman in a window op- 
Slag Many # man does this in other countries besides 
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A touching Ditty in Prose.—When Seth got home from 
mackereling, be sought his Sarah Ann, and found that 
she, the heartless one, had found another man. And 
then most awful tight he got, and so he went away, and 
bound himeelf to cut live oak in Florida. He ptned upon 
the live oak lands, he murmured in the glades; his axe 
grew heavy in his hands all in the wild wood shades, 
Mosquitoes bit him everywhere, no comfort did he get, 
and O, how terribly he’d swear whenever he'd get bit. 
At last despairing of relief, and wishing himself dead, he 
went into the woods apiece and chopped off his own head. 


~~ 


“What do you wish to get in your two bottles?” said 
a grocer to a little boy, as he entered his store. 

** Mother wants a cent’s worth of your best yeast.’ 

“Which bottle will you have it in?” 

“Tl have it in both of ‘em. And will you please put 
acork in them? Can’t you send it home, ‘cauve I’m go 
ing another way?” 

** Well, where is your cent?” 

“* Mother says as how you must charge it.’ 


wenn 


Old Roger was visiting « friend who had a remarkably 
fine little girl, about three years old, famous for smart 
sayings. As usual, she was shown off before our esteemed 


‘ What is papa?’ said the ‘‘ parient,”’ in order to draw 
out the precorious reply. 

‘* Papa's a humbug,”’ said the juvenile. 

“T declare,”’ said old Roger, *‘ I never in my life saw so 
young 4 child with so mature a judgment.” 


RAARASAAAAA ARS AAS 


A letter was advertised in the post-office list and ad- 
dressed ‘‘ To the Prettiest Lady in New York.’ No leas 
than seven hundred and sixteen ladies are said to have 
pte in one day for the golden letter, and the gallant 
dispenrer of billets dour at the ladies’ window was re- 
moved to the New York Hospital in a state of mind bor- 
dering on di produced by the bination of 


loveliness to which he was exposed. 
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The love of fun is not unknown amongst the serious- 
looking Chinamen. An English storekeeper, wishing to 
advertise his articles in the Chinese language, engaged a 
Chivaman to paint him «sign. It did not auswer expec- 
tation, for the only perceptible effect it had ov the Chi- 
nese was to excite a grin. By a bribe he obtained a trava- 
lation in English, and found it to be as follows: *‘ Don't 
buy anything here—storekeeper a rogue ”* 

Scene in a Newspaper Office.— Advertiser—I have a Big 
vot strayed avay; what do you charge to put him In the 


per? 
Peo lerk—It will depend on the size, or the number of 
is we use. 


use. 
Advertiser—Is it the size? Well, then, Jimmy Smith 
ogee but a quarter to put his horse in, and surely a pig 
not so big as a horse. 
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Said Brown, the trader, to a customer, ‘An acquain- 
tance of mine smuggled a lot of otto of rose, the other 
day, in a belt about his person.” 

** How did he escape detection by the officers?" inquired 
the customer. 

‘ Why,” replied Brown, ‘‘I suppose they thought he 
hadn't oughter (otto!).” 

One of our correspondents has a bright little girl, just 
learning to talk, who is destined to be a poetess. Some 
of her sayings we have already chronicled. Here is the 
last—a bobolink came and sang on a@ tree near the win- 
dow. She was much delighted, and asked : 

**Who makes he sing so sweet, mother?—do he eat 
flowers?” 

Young Dumas was recently invited toa quiet dinner, by 
a lady, with the assurance that he would not be annoyed 
by company. He found only an artillery officer present. 
At the dessert, the lady could not resist the desire to ask 
Damas to give them the plot of his new piece. ‘* As soon 
as monsieur shall have fired off a cannon I will begin.” 

A darkie having been to California, thus speaks of his 
introduction to San Francisco: *‘ As soon as dey landed 
in de ribbar, dar moufe began to water to be on land, and 
as soon as dey waded to de shore, dey didn’t see any goold, 
but dey found such a large supply of noffen to eat, dat 
dar gums cracked like baked clay in a brick-yard.” 


SNe eee ee 


The man who pushes aside the paper with his first slp 
of coffee, and says, ‘there is nothing in it,” and who 
turns up his nose at typographical blunders, might find 
a profitable exercise in trying to make a paper of his own 
some evening, and then get the candid opinion of bis 
friends upon its merits. 


SN ere 


It is the height of folly for a half dozen brothers, four 
uncles, and & gray-hea father trying to stop # young 
girl from getting married te the man she loves, and who 
loves her—just as if rope-ladders were out of date, and all 
the horses in the world spavined. 


A Williamsburgh liquor dealer has a sign out, 6n- 
pouncing * Kum, Gin, Brandy aud pure spirits for sale 
at fifty cents a gallon * Some enterprising tin-man 
might do a good business by establishing a depot for the 
mauufacture of sheet-iron throats, pext door. 


March of Knowkdge.—Verbatim.—8 Sep. 41. Post- 
mark, Truro —‘* A Cottager would thank the writer of 
the * Gardener's Gazette ' to inform what roman leters 
are. I do exhibit at the Shaw aod mast give my private 
mark in roman letters and I don’t know what they are.’ 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 





DESIGNED YOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This wng ertablished and well known weekly paper, 
after eleven years of unequalied prosperity and popularity, 
has become a “ household word” from Maine to Califor- 
nia, giaddening the firéside of rich and pour, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It 
should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


(> It is just such @ paper as any father, brother, or 
friend would introduce to the family circle. 

(O>™ It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with 
new type, and in a neat and beautiful style 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no sdver- 
tisements in its eight super roya! pages 

07 It is devoted to Sows, tales, poems, tories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor 

> It is carefully edited by M. M Ballou, who hes 
sixteen year of editorial experience in Boston 

Q™ It contains ia its large, well filled and deeply inter- 
eatin ges not one vulgar word or line 

cit numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 

(>> Its tases, while they absorb the render, cultivate ® 
taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity 

C>> It ls acknowledged that the good influence of 
a paper in the home circle is almost incaieulable 

C7 Ite suggestive pages provoke in the young 6B in 
quiring spirit, and add to their store of knowledge 

(> Ite columns are free from p litics aod ail jarring 
topics, its object being to make home happy 

I> It is for these reasons that it has for years bees 
popular a favorite throughout the country 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 


1 subsoriber, one year............++- 20 
4 cubsstibam, § %  ccccccccccvcces 70 
+) » tM cvcccenvseeenss . bw 
Any sending us terive subecribers at the wnat 


rate, shall rweive the thirteenth copy grati« 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to hie 
own address at the lowest club rate 

U7 Sem ple copics sent whem desired 
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RED CROSS AND TH ts. 






A Story of Boston Bay and (. 


BY FRANCIS A. DUP’. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


BOSTON HARBOR, THE WHALEBOAT.—DIAMOND 


CUT DIAMOND. THE SQUALL. THE RESOUR. 
Leavine awhile Mrs. Gordon to her secret 


heart trials, we hasten to record an adventure of 


her sons, possibly fraught with future consequen- 

ces of importance. An allusion was made in a 

previous chapter to the facts, that their father 

had given them a boat and instructed them in the 
principles and practice of boat-sailing, This 
boat had two large sprit-suils, was ballasted with 
large water-breakers, so that, in case of accident, 
they might float if she filled, and not sink her, 
like iron ballast; had a tub of whale line which 
answered for anchoring-gear, a harpoon, whale- 
lances, lantern, candles, bread-keg, in a word 
every appliance appertaining to a pleasare-boat, 
The old seaman had in fact fitted her up so 
thoroughly, that, supposing the puspibitity of a 
whale coming into our waters, she was in con- 
dition to uttack. It, was only after wany excur- 
sions in command of her, joining theory to prac- 
tice, that old Captain Gordon abandoned her to 
her young owners. 

It may be readily imagined that they took 
great delight in their possession. No seaman 
making his first voyage as captain in command 
of a clipper ship ever felt moro exaltation, than 
did the Gordons when they first stood off, owners 
and officers of their whaleboat. Confident in 
their skill, they preferred riding the dark rolling 
waters of the outer bay when the wind was fresh, 
to the quieter amusement of sailing in the har- 
bor, and would stand boldly out wo sea at times 
when more quiet skippers were hugging the shore, 
or cruising under the lee of the island. 

They were familiar with every headland of the 
coast for miles, and knew every legend conneet- 
ed with the various green or rocky inlets that 
guard our shore. Many atime the lounger at 
Nahant, sweeping the horizon with his glass from 
the rocky headland behind the hotel, might have 
seen their light craft dancing over the waters like 
& creature of the element. Familiar were they 
with calm and storm ; with the angry roar of the 
sea when it dashed itself op the brown rocks 
beneath a black and lurid sky, and with iw play- 
ful marmar, as its ripples melted in foam and 
masic on the golden sand-beaeh. 

On a fine Saturday afternoon, not long after 
the events recorded in our last chapter, having 
departed from their general rule, they were glid- 
ing up the harbor, before o light easterly breeze, 
and had just passed the end of Long Wharf, when 
a ship’s boat, with two lugsails aud a jib, sheered 
almost alongside of them, as if to test their rave 
of sailing. The movements of this craft of coarse 

ttracted the jon of the Gordons. After 
noting the build and rig of the boat, they glanced 
at those on board. The tiller was in the hand 
ofa dark-featared and gentlemanly personage, 
and in the stern sheets sut a somewhat younger 
man of lighter complexion, but bearing « strong 
family resensblance wo the other, and two young 
ladies of exquisite beauty, whom Paul Gordon 
fancifally compared to Day and Night. One 
with tresses black as the raven’s wing, the other 
decked with curls bright as the gold that fell in 
Danae’s lap, On the thwart amidship sat «fitter 
image of Night, a jet-black negro, muscular and 
clean limbed, and motionless as s statue carved 
mebony. Not to make an unnecessary mystery 
of this boat’s crew, we will mention (the Gor- 
dons did not discover it ull long afterwards) that 
they were Captain Richard Burke and his brother 
Harry, and the two young ladies sisters, Susan 
and Mary Bligh. The ‘negro, who was « full. 
blooded African, was Captain Burke's servant 

“Young men,” said the captain, as the ship's 
boat neared, “ your whaleboat sails well; I see 
the draws ahead of us.” 

“There is litte wind, sir,” replied Rapert, 
modestly. “ Perhaps with » breeze, you would 
soon show us a clean pair of heels.” 

“ Clean pair of heels—eh 1” echoed the eap- 
tain, “ that phrase has « nautical emack. Pray, 
™y man, can you tell me the difference between 
the cook's tormentors and the cat harpings 1” 
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“ Yes, sir ; the difference between them is the 
dutance ” 
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